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Bee 5s besos 


On my European trip what 
is the pleasantest, most 
practical route that will in- 
clude all the places | espe- 
cially want to see ? 


How can | be sure of getting 
the utmost in pleasure and 
profit for the amount | wish 
to spend ? 


What can I do before 
starting ? 
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In 89 years of experience 
Our expert 


Let us answer these questions for you. 
we have smoothed the way for countless travellers. 
aid in olanning will double your enjoyment. 


We make a special feature of Individual Travel enabling full 
expression of your own ideas and meeting the requirements of 
your budget. You may start anywhere, anytime. 


Group travel of every variation—early Spring tours via the: 
Mediterranean to Italy, the Riviera, Continental Europe, Paris, 
London—later tours via North Atlantic—including automobile tours 
in Great Britain, France, Switzerland, and the European Continent 
generally—tours to North Cape—to Russia—and this year's special 
attraction—the Passion Play at Oberammergau, for which we are 


the Official Agents 


Special Air Cruises—-General Airplane—Private Automobile Travel 
—Steamship Tickets by all lines—Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques 
good everywhere. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


Come to 
Shakespeare’s _ 
home-town! — 


When you get to England this year, step 
right into Shakespeare’s home town! See 
the actual house where the World’s great- 
est dramatist began life. See Anne Hatha- 
way’s cottage and the chimney corner 
where Anne and he used to sit... in that 
lovely little old village in Warwickshire. 


When you reach London make your 
way first to Euston Station and book the 
Circular Tour that will take you right 
round the Shakespeare Country. It’s all 
planned out for your comfort and con- 
venience by the London Midland & 
Scottish Railway. Remember it’s Euston 
Station you want. 


LM §s 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester (Dept. 435) 

London Midland & Scottish Railway of Great 

Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. Or from 
any LMS Ticket Agent. 
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T was a momentous day — that July 
19th, away back in 1840. How the 
people rejoiced. How Boston cele- 
brated. Full 20,000 came to see and 
to cheer— “despite the dank fog of 
the night.” The cannonading was 
terrific — Gun powder was burned 

in immense quantities. And the great 

Banquet the Select-men gave to 

q la en eral Cunard, Giea NeBGA 
Wenefactor; Cunard—The Empire Builder they hailed him. 


§ And Ezra Gannett preached an entire sermon on the 
Went at Federal Street Meeting House—Not since the 
pring of the Mayflower — 220 years before, had a ship 

leant so much; for “never before had a vessel of such 
Hass, size and " stateliness appeared in our Port.” And 

Sonder of wonders—a Steam ship—a palatial collossus 
Wa Thousand tons—and a full 270 feet from stem 
q StETH. 

And so it was that Ezra Gannett, in Federal Street 
HMecting House called the People for ‘ ‘Pray er and Rejoic- 
hg. And these stirring words he spoke on the coming 
f the Britannia: “It illustrates the power and wisdom 
if the Creator * * * With the coming of the Britannia 


bur wealth will be augmented, our activities quickened, 
} 


CUNARD 
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and means of employment created * * * It means that 
Boston is destined to become a place of great business, 
of large population and great wealth * * * The coming of 
the Britannia will confirm the harmonious relations that 
exist between our country and Europe * * * The Britannia 
has blended the interest of the two countries in the 
transactions of business * * * Opened a permanent chan- 
nel of communication and a pledge for the maintenance 
of good will * * * No event since the commencement of 
the present century involves more important consequences 
to this Nation than Mr. Cunard’s Steam ship Britannia 
* * * The establishment of regular steam connection 
between Boston and Liverpool. Its effect will be seen in 
the industry, wealth, population, manners and general 
culture of our inhabitants * * * A LanpMARK IN THE 
PROGRESS OF OUR CoUNTRY.”’ 


And nour after QO YEARS 
the 1,000 ton Britannia evolutes into the regally sized 
—royally apparelled BERENGARIA, AQUITANIA, 
MAURETANIA—Cunard’s famous express service. 
The crossing is cut to 5 days. What a history is this 


of Cunard accomplishment. 


A copy of the sermon of Ezra Gannet, upon “The 
Coming of the Britannia’ in facsimile form, as 
originally printed in 1840, will be sent on request. 
Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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pat Spring — IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Experienced travelers who know the Mediterranean come in Spring. They sit at their 
little tables among the flowers. They stroll in the fresh parks and on the bright promenades. 
They watch the native children revelling in the returning warmth of the southern sun. 
They see the Mediterranean cities at their best and they visit galleries and museums which 
no longer are crowded. In every way, Spring is an exceptionally pleasant season on the 
Mediterranean shores. Annually Raymond-Whitcomb have a Cruise in the Spring. — 


Mediterranean Spring Cruise 
| Sailing April 8, on the S.S. “Carinthia” —$725 and upward 

A six WEEKS cruise through the Western Mediterranean. It will visit the Riviera, Naples and Venice. 
There will be inland trips to gay Seville and romantic Carcassonne. There will be a day at Algiers and 


# another at Tunis, and visits to quaint Cattaro and historic Ragusa in Jugo-Slavia; and to Malaga, Cadiz and 
Barcelona. Three famous Mediterranean islands are on the route Sicily (where there will be visits to Palermo 


starting point for Oberammergau and the Passion Play. The cruise rates include return to America at any time. 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 


The favorite summer cruise. More complete this year than ever before—with visits (without extra charge ) to Moscow and Leningrad—as well as to 
Iceland, the North Cape, the Norwegian Fjords, Stockholm and Copenhagen. Sailing June 24, on the S.S, “Carinthia”, Rates $800 and upward, 


WEST INDIES CRUISES—January 29 and February 25, on the S.S. “Statendam” -- LAND CRUISES TO MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA 
TOURS TO EUROPE ve ARRANGEMENTS FOR INDIVIDUAL TRIPS ANY VW HERE 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 126 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York, 670 Fifth Avenue; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue; Boston, 165 Tremont Street; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut Street; Chicago, 176 N, Michigan Avenue; 
Detroit, 421 Book Building; Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth Street; San Francisco, 230 Post Street 
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OARD a luxurious train in your home city and travel in swift 
comfort the entire distance to Havana, Nassau, the West 
lies, Mexico, Central and South America... to 21 countries in 
...a year-round service. 
‘ransfer to United States Mail-carrying airliners at Miami or 
ownsville, Texas ... seven departures daily from Miami to 
vana and daily service to Nassau. Scheduled departures to other 
ints on the 12,000 miles of Pan American Airways are frequent. 
Jbserve the surprising beauty of the American Indies. See 
» active voleanoes of Central America. View Atlantic and 
cific oceans at one moment while flying over the Panama 
nal. These and many other interesting sights await you. 
an American Airways will save hours or days for 
»asure or business as you choose, Rapid development 
this system has provided the most extensive unified 
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through luxury service to 


AVANA, NASSAU, LATIN 


AMERICA 


air transport service in the western hemisphere. Cooperating with 
leading railways it opens to many almost inaccessible countries 
a service comparable to that of America’s finest trains. 

Pan American is the most extensive air transport system in the 
world, flying an average of 88,522 miles weekly along 12,000 miles 
of airways. Each day 28 to 30 airliners are in scheduled flight 
simultaneously. Each airliner carries a crew of four, consisting 
of steward, radio operator, and two pilots, each with a minimum 
of 2,000 hours flying experience. 

Railroad ticket offices and principal travel bureaus can supply 
through tickets and reservations or apply to Pan American Air- 
ways. Make reservations well in advance, as capacity booking 
is not infrequent. 

Through northbound tickets available at Pan Amer- 
ican offices on the airways. 


Beyond Porto Rico—weekly service to 
Virgin, Windward, Leeward Islands, 


from CHICAGO— 


FAMOUS TRAINS 


Through service: train to plane 
transfer at Miami—Daily 


from NEW YORK— 


39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct connections from Boston) : 


6:50 p.m. 
Everglades . . . Ly. 10:20 p.m. 
Florida Special, Ly. 


from BOSTON— 


43 hours to Havana and Nafsau: 
Everglades... Ly. 4:30 p.m. 


Havana Special . Ly. 


8:35 p.m, 


(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nas- 
sau) and principal cities of Mich- 
igan and Ohio: 

Dixic Limited . Ly, 2:00 p.m. 
Floridan... . Ly. ‘2:45 p.m. 
Flamingo .. . Ly, 11:35 a.m, 


from ST, LOUIS— 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 
Floridan, . .. Ly. 6;20 p.m. 
Connecting at Brownsville 
for Mexico City—Daily 


from NEW YORK— 
6% hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 
The American ~Penn, R. R. ~ 

— Crescent Lid.—-Southern Ry. 


4:22 p.m. — 


51 hours to Mexico City: 

La Salle’, . . . Lv. 11:25 a.m. 
Daylight Special.Ly. 11:45 a.m. 
Flamingo ... 


Ly. 11:35 a.m, 
from ST. LOUIS— 


44 hours to Mexico City: 
Sunshine Special, Ly. 6:30 p.m. 


Trinidad, British Guiana, Dutch 
Guiana. 

Tri-weekly (Tues. Thurs. Sat.) to 
Cuba, British Honduras, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama. 
See Schedule. ‘ 

Weekly to North and West Coast of 
South America. 


TRANSFER TO THESE at BROWNSVILLE: 
Pp. A.A. AIBLINERS Daily service to Tampico and Mexico 
at MIAMI City. s ¢ 3 
Tri-weekly service to Vera Cruz, 


Seven daily Airliners to Hayana. 

Daily service to Nassau. 

Daily except Sunday to Cuba, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, Porto Rico. 


Guatemala, San Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, Panama, 
Tri-weekly service to Vera Cruz and 


Merida. 
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122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE HISTORIC SQUARE OF MEDIEVAL PRAGUE From a drawing by Edward C. Caswell. 


About this plaza of ample Proportions cluster some of the most historic and impressive monuments of the city. In the center rises the Huss 
statue, a sculptural group of massive size representing the great reformer and his devoted followers. In the background is seen the famous Tyn 
Church of 1370, the ancient Hussite house of worship, Some of the mcst stirring scenes in the history of Bohemia have taken place in this square. 
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Hracted us to Czechoslovakia. 
ese people who are now united 
ithe Czechoslovak state have 
fii a long and desperate strug- 
- against absorption by the 
Magyars on the one hand and 
» Austrians on the other The 
ry of this struggle is one of 
> epics of European political 
d cultural history. Strangely 
ough each of the several] 
oups of Slavic people compos- 
> the new state carried on its 
‘ht independently, and they are 
lw federated for the first time 
i history. 
The new Czechoslovakia is 
vided into severalparts. From 
est to east the divisions of the 
luntry are Bohemia, Moravia, 
lovakia and Ruthenia or, as 
ie latter is called in Czechoslo- 
akia, Sub-Carpathian Russia, 
sing inhabited mainly by Lit- 
@: Russians, Closely allied inlan- 
nage and culture, these groups 
‘e welded into a confederation 
> states having political free- 
om and economic advancement 
; their common aims. Until 
ie end of the Great War they 
ere integral parts of Austria- 
fungary, unwilling captives in 
hat ill-assorted aggregation of 
Hapsburg states. But prior to 
ne seventeenth century Bohemia 
vas a proud and influential king- 
om, a country of such political 
ind military importance as to be 
eckoned with in eastern Europe. 
Moravia and Slovakia, a millen- 
ium ago, formed the great 


the new Germany. 


HE vitality and the heroism of a people who throughout 
centuries of foreign domination maintained their language, 
@ culture and racial integrity constituted the romance that 


Moravian Empire which, in those times of primitive civilization, 
held the balance of power in eastern Europe. Now, welded together 
the forge of adversity and on the anvil of freedom, lying far 
‘rom the sea, they form an elongated nation that is not unlike a 
igantic lizard, its head entering Germany and its tail reposing on 


—The Vivacious Spirit of the Rejuvenated Metropolis. 


By ROBERT MEDILL 
Illustrated with drawings by Edward C. Caswell 


Praqve 


The pivot around which Prague revolves is Wenceslaus Square, which is 
a long, broad plaza in the center of the city. The statue of “Good King 
Wenceslaus” overlooks the length of the square. 


beautiful situation. 


The Capital of fhe eNew Czechoslovakia 


Prague and the Magnificent Heritage of Its Past—The Stupendous Palace of the Ancient Kings 


It is a pleasure to announce a new series of articles by Robert Medill, whose name has 
been absent from these pages for nearly two years. His last serves of articles dealt with 
The articles which begin in this issue will describe the towns and 
people of one of the most interesting countries of the new Europe—Czechoslovakia. 


Edward C. Caswell again contributes lis striking illustrations.—Editorial Note, 


the eastern Carpathians. More than six hundred miles from end to 
end and at its widest part only one hundred and eighty miles wide it 
is so relatively narrow that at no time within its borders is one more 


than ninety miles distant from 
foreign soil. If Czechoslovakia 
were imposed on the map of 
western Europe one tip would 
rest on Berlin, the other would 
overlap Paris. In area. the 
country is equal to England and 
Wales. 

Prague, not far from the 
nation’s western border, is the 
focus of the Republic’s urban 
interest and the center in which 
first to catch the spirit and as- 
pirations of the country and 
from which to begin a journey 
through its smiling lands. Com- 
ing from the west your arrival 
at the Wilson Station, which 
faces a stretch of elongated 
public gardens, strikes a 
friendly and familiar note. 
Emerging from this imposing 
terminal you behold, set into this 
miniature park, a heroic statue 
of Woodrow Wilson facing the 
incoming visitor. Before the 
Great War, the Wilson Station, 
which is the largest and finest 
railroad terminal in the country, 
was ironically enough called the 
Franz Joseph Bahnhof. It 
seemed fitting to the Czechs 
that the name should be altered 
to immortalize the statesman 
from across the seas who took 
such an active part in the crea- 
tion of the new republic. 

Prague possesses an air of 
dignity and magnificence that 
stamps it unmistakably a capital 
city. This inherent grandeur is 
partly due to a_ strategically 


The city overstrides a river of ample width 
and climbs its ascending slopes, utilizing the placid waters not 
only for its commerce, which it does with an astonishing lack of 
industrial intrusion, but as an esthetic feature as well, spanning 
the river with gracefully arched bridges and converting its borders 
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The market place in Prague, like those in 
other Czechoslovak cities, has its pic- 
turesque flower sellers. 


of Prague. 
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Powder Tower erected 
1475, the sole st 
of the eight entrance 


of the old city. 
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quarter whose 
and diminutive 
as patriarchal 


Traversing these nar- 
row thoroughfares which 
are flanked by shops 
and offices you come, 
presently, to the Old 
Town Square, a plaza of 
ample proportions 
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The townsfolk of the older districts are 
dependent for their water supply on the 


street fountain. 
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related, the clock, which 
he glory of the city, was 
beless wreck. No contem- 
could be found with 
enough to repair the 
ge, and it was not until 
that a master workman 
the problem and put it 
der once more. 

Old Town Square 
ed by its stately monument 
phn Huss and the historic 
Church, which was so in- 
ely connected with the 
ite movement, emphasizes 
ranscendent part played by 
, the great religious hero 
he Czechoslovaks, and his 
wets, in the history of 
n Europe and in the prog- 
of Christianity during the 
ile Ages. Statues of Huss 
ar in unnumbered towns 
churches, for the pre-Ref- 
jon reformer has been for 
the symbol of social and 
ious liberty among the 


renting the Tyn church on 
smaside and the Town Hall on 
f™other is the wide market 

e, still a focal point of com- 
aial life. Nearby is the 
wate which is the present 


meuxet place, where in the 


manning hours vegetables and 
im are purveyed to the thrifty 
maspeople. Along each side 
gene narrow rectangular plaza 
im spilling out into the inter- 
ging streets the marketfolk 


wax their huge baskets and sacks of garden produce. 


The Charles 
ways. The Old Town is conne 
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Nike trafic pAicemen of Prague have an im- 
gressive wiiittary appearance. 
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harles Bridge. For centuries this 


bridge has carried 
the city’s traffic to 
the so-called Little 
Town. It is by far 
the most beautiful 
of all the bridges 
spanning the Vitava, 
an emphatic triumph 
of age over youth 
The others, of much 
more modern design, 
cannot compare with 
Z ,egun 
in 1357 under 
Charles IV, and 
completed a century 
and a half later, it 
is nearly a third of 
a mile in length. Its 
approaches at either 
end protected by 
towered Gothic gate- 
ways, it strides over 
the river in sixteen 
graceful arches. 
Parapets flank hoth 
sides and ahove 
them, resting on the 
buttresses of the 
span, repose twenty- 
eight statues and 
groups of saints who 


<i im age. 


Fine (sw 
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Bridge is guarded at either end by soaring Gothic gate- 
cted with its twin, the Little Town, across 
al bridge begun in 1357 by Charles IV. 
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were especially venerated in 
Prague, most of them having 
stood guard over the destinies 
of the city for more than two 
hundred years. With its grace- 
ful arches, its stately Gothic 
towers and its decorative statu- 
ary it satisfied every concep- 
tion of a medieval bridge. 
In a patch of greensward 
opposite the tower of the bridge 
stands a heroic statue of 
Charles IV, a king illustrious 
in Bohemian history and the 
builder of the bridge bearing 
his name. To Charles Prague 
was more indebted for its an- 
cient glory than to any other 
monarch. So much indeed did 
he contribute to its architectural 
and educational eminence that 
he is known in history as the 
second founder of Prague. He 
founded the University which 
is one of the oldest in Europe 
and was the first in Central 
Europe. Its opening was a 
notable event and to it students 
eagerly flocked from all parts 
of Europe. In a brief time its 
student body grew to seven 
thousand for whom there was 
insufficient quarters in the old 
walled city. Even the univer- 
sity had difficulty in accommo- 
dating itself. Lectures and 
classes were held in all avail- 
able space, including the rooms 
of the professors’ houses. To 
overcome this housing shortage 
Charles thereupon founded the 


“new town.” This addition to the city was ringed about with walls 
and provided with a town hall of its own covering much of the 
area on which the present-day city stands. Charles laid the founda- 


tion of the cathedral 
and in public build- 
ings, art and learning 
brought to Prague 
some measure of the 
glory of the Renais- 
sance which had been 
inspired by his edu- 
cation in Paris and 
his travels in Italy 
and elsewhere. Al- 
though later he be- 
came the Emperor of 
Germany his devotion 
to Prague never dim- 
inished, 

The ancient ghetto 
of Prague, an integral 
part of the Old Town 
but now occupied al- 
most entirely by mod- 
ern buildings, contains 
the old Jewish burial 
ground, a unique fea- 
ture of Prague and, 
indeed, of Europe. 
Adjoining one of the 
most venerable syna- 
gogues of Kurope, an 
eatly Gothic. structure 
four or five centur- 
jes O8d, it received 
the dead of the parish 
until 1787. Were, in 


this tiny cemetery, 


sror” 


shecuues 

bed 
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The zmrzlina, or ice cream vendor, is found 
everywhere in Czechoslovakia, 
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The cathedral of St. Vitus, which rises dramatically from one of the 

courts of the palace, is the finest ecclesiastical building in Czechoslo- 

vakia. A “Bridge of Sighs” connects this part of the cathedral with the 
adjoining palace. 


hemmed in by buildings and canopied by elder trees and Spanish 
lilac reposing in deep shadow flecked with sunshine, stand twelve 
thousand moss-grown headstones and sarcophagi. Little order 
attends their setting for, space being at a premium, interments 
were made one above the other and the stones were placed in 
masses wherever space permitted. The result of this congestion 
is a medley of densely packed memorials in soft browns and 
grays touched by moss and crumbling by time. The earliest 
inscription is on the tomb of a rabbi buried in 1439. For three 
hundred and fifty years therefore this diminutive city of the dead 
echoed to the step of the bereaved, and for five centuries it has 
remained hallowed ground. Symbols of the tribe to which the 
deceased belonged appear on many of the stones. A cluster of 
grapes surmounting the Hebrew inscription signifies the house of 
Israel, the tribe of Levi is indicated by a pitcher, two hands in 
the attitude of blessing the descendants of Aaron, and so on. 
Family names are frequently typified by their equivalent figures. 
The tomb of a Hirsch bears a stag; Fischl a fish, Low, a lion; 
Hahn, a cock; Karpeles, a carp; and others are similarly indicated. 

The Charles Bridge and others of more modern vintage give ac- 
cess to the twin section of Prague across the river known as the 
Little Town. Here are narrow picturesque streets adjoining the 
river front; an impressive church the interior of which, in our opin- 
ion, is spoiled ‘by an excessive incrustation of baroque; a number of 
centuries old palaces in which the modern plebeian may see how 
the other half lived in less democratic times; an abbey founded 
in the misty past and, most lordly of all, a stupendous royal palace 
which stretches for an interminable distance on the heights above 
the town, a splendid cathedral soaring above its walls. 

The palace, crowning the heights of the river, above the cluster 
of peaked-roof houses, church spires and strange towers of the 
Little Town, is not conspicuously distinguished in its architecture ; 
its immensity and setting is what makes it remarkable. The orig- 
inal castle was burned down in 1303. Restored by that 
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indefatigable builder, Charles IV, thirty years later, and added ¢ 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the royg 
residence now has more than seven hundred rooms. Marj 
Theresa ordered its final enlargement in 1756 and resided ther 
but since her reign it has been seldom occupied by royalty. Th 
Hapsburgs had no especial fondness for Bohemia except as 
province useful for commercial and agricultural profit and, sine 
the Czechs cordially reciprocated the feeling, the Emperel 
a rare visitor in Prague. Franz Joseph in his long reign of th 

score years visited the palace but twice. 7 

The Hrad is no longer a royal residence, but remains the heat 
of the country, for in it the government offices are housed. Whe 
in 1918 the Republic was proclaimed and Prague, then a provin 1c 
city, became a capital overnight, space for the government's admit 
istrative staff became an urgent necessity. The palace, presse 
into use, helped materially to solve the problem. In spite of thi 
however, several spacious halls have been kept free of administre 
tive encumbrances. A heritage from the days of knighthood, ty 
great, vaulted chambers, in which a museum has been establishe 
and two immense reception salons with enormous crystal chat 
deliers after the French manner are open to the visitor. Befot 
the days of modern lighting three thousand candles during sta 
functions illuminated the larger of these chambers. 

From the center of one of the immense courts rises the Cathedr 
of St. Vitus, a magnificent Gothic church, the spires of whic 
tower over the palace. This cathedral is the finest one in # 
Republic. Aside from its architectural glory it is unique becaus 
enfolded within its courts, it is knit into the fabric of the palae 
Ihering noteworthy because it contains the tomb of “Good Kit 
Wenceslaus” and within its solemn walls the Bohemian kings we 
crowned. 

Like the cathedral at Cologne, St. Vitus has been six centuri 
in the building, the final additions having been completed sin 
the birth of the Republic. Founded in 1344 by the indomitah 
Charles IV on the site of a church built in 926 by St. Wenceslau 
Duke of Bohemia, it was designed by a Frenchman, Matthias | 
Arras, who drew his inspiration from the cathedral at Narbonn 
The Gothic choir was built first, and fifty years later the nave w 
begun. During the succeeding centuries building operations we 
on slowly, interrupted by wars, political changes, economic di 
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In this immense restaurant and beer-garden, possessing many dining ha 
and an outdoor garden, thousands of people are found every night a 
the Bohemian spirit prevails. 
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ances, and by the ravages of 
In 1867 the task of comple- 
io; was undertaken and in the 
ming sixty or more years three 
ficessive architects have carried 
On che operations. It seems in- 

‘ible to us in modern times, 
n colossal structures are 
¢ed in months instead of cen- 
es, that the great ecclesiastical 
edices should have consumed 
4 vast periods of time. For 
thing they were built entirely 
qauman labor; every fragment 
ring into the construction 
< brought through waterways 
‘an over unpaved roads that were 
vassable in bad weather. Non- 
sumercial in character the ca- 
ulrals were not built with pri- 
22 capital nor were they, except 
asionally in small part, financed 
\the state. Instead they were 
from revenues 


pals were difficult to secure and 
Taor was otherwise employed. 
‘@nsidering the poverty which ensued from such halts in the 
“V8onomic flow, the wastage of man power and the inertia that 
is encountered in renewing work on a partly completed enter- 
se after the enthusiasm of the start had worn away, the delays 
‘cathedral building are not difficult to understand. 

*) Hemmed in by the walls of the palace it is not possible to get 
zood perspective of the cathedral. At close range you behold a 
ble Gothic edifice capped by a soaring central tower which gives 
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} The old Jewish burial ground is a unique feature of Prague. Twelve 
i thousand moss-grown headstones in a medley of densely packed memo- 


tials rise from this tiny cemetery, interments having been made one 
above the other. The earliest inscription carries the date 1439. 
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The Charles Bridge strides over the Vltava in sixteen graceful arches. Above it, surmounting the hill of 
the Little Town, rises the immense royal palace and the soaring towers of the cathedral of St. Vitus. 


distinction of character and differentiates the church from its con- 
temporaries. Within, the lofty vaulting and spacious choir create 
a setting of nobility for the tombs of king, queen and saint who 
lie interred there. St. Vitus Cathedral is the Westminster Abbey 
of Bohemia for here the makers of history were buried and the 
history of the nation can be read on the tombs of its illustrious 
dead. 

Back of the cathedral lies the most venerable of Prague’s 
churches, a strange, primitive Romanesque chapel founded in 912. 
Parts of the present building, notably the crypt, date from that 
period, although the church was rebuilt after a fire in 1150. And 
near at hand is the most picturesque corner of Prague, a tiny 
street within the palace precincts—really a cul de sac—known as 
the Street of the Alchemists or The Golden Street. Its tiny 
buildings, one story high and in appearance like doll houses, flank 
the deep moat of the castle on the summit of a steep, wooded hill- 
side. In this diminutive row, so it is said, Rudolph II, who was 
crowned in 1575, housed the alchemists, who promised him limit- 
less gold from baser metals. It is not recorded that these wizards 
of alchemy ever enriched the king or built themselves palaces from 
the profits of their cunning. Presumably they passed out of life 
untutored and unsung, bequeathing their houses to humble toilers 
who occupy the residences on this Pomander Walk today and who 
create wealth with the labor of their hands. 

The Praguers delight in dining out of doors, and open air res- 
taurants are found in gardens within the city squares at the rear of 
business buildings and on the balconies of hotels and kavarnas, 
music almost invariably accompanying the food. Outdoor cafés 
which fringe the sidewalks are popular throughout the country 
and almost every hotel has its terrace where people sit and drink 
their golden beer, their apéritifs and coffee while the world passes 
by. 
Phe cafés, or kavarnas, of Prague and of all Czechoslovakia 
for that matter, are the clubs of the people. Ample in size, they 
abound in small tables where, regardless of the magnitude of his 
order, one may sit and read and chat as long as he pleases. Indeed, 
leisurely eating and drinking are encouraged, for files of news- 
papers and magazines in the principal languages of Europe are 
kept on hand and bound copies of the important reviews are found 
on the tables. In any kavarna are available the latest editions of 
the daily papers and current copies of the weeklies. You have 
but to ask the waiter for the publication you want or pick it out 
of the file yourself exactly as you would do at your club home. 

There is a great restaurant and beer garden in Prague which is 
as much of an institution in its city as is the Hofbrau in Berlin 
and Munich. Fleku’s is tucked away on a side street in the old 
section of the city and its entrance is a modest one. Once inside, 
however, you realize how deceitful are appearances. There you 
find an immense café, or rather a series of cafés, including an 
outdoor garden, where countless people are sitting at long tables, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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HINA’S retail mercantile army is one of infantry. 
Ox in this well co-ordinated system marches to the tune of 
some special brand of music. 
with this army, one must go to the interior—live there. 
Hongkong, however, stages on its narrow Chinese streets the 
most opulent movies of China’s trading troubadours to be seen 


Hongkong is not a cosmopolitan port like Shanghai. 


in all Asia. 


It is British and Chinese. 


run it; that is, manage 
its manual labor and 
most of its mercantile 
life. 

This gigantic preci- 
pice, summit-crowned 
with Great Britain’s 
government house and 
circled about its base 
with the empire’s wide, 
motor-filled roadways 
and lofty buildings, is 
surrounded by the 
moth-winged sailboats 
and dragon-eyed junks 
and flower-hung float- 
ing restaurants of the 
largest residential 
aquatic population in 
the world. The inhab- 
itants of this water 
city are Chinese. The 
warehouse laborers are 
Chinese. Most of the 
shopmen are Chinese. 
All of the artisans are 


Chinese. The sky- 
climbing narrow 
streets striping the 


cliff sides with a gaudy 
perpetual life are 
Chinese. 

Flower Street 
mounting steeply up 
the cliff from the wide 
modern asphalt avenue 
below is. as_ typically 
Asiatic today as it 
would be were China 
still undiscovered by 
the West. There the 
eternal parade of in- 
dustry presents its 
film. Color flanks the 
rising tide with the 
swinging lanterns and 
outflung red banners 
of lacquer - bordered 
booths. Scent satu- 
rates color and motion. 
From the sugar refin- 
ing vats on the water- 
front, from the ginger 


preserve factories, from the cargoes of cinnamon, camphor and 
cedar, of tea, spice, and sandalwood are set free odors tawny, 
purple and crimson—ancient fragrances, with the tang of the 


Songs of Solomon. 


Low-lying above the earth on the hot, humid air, seduction 
creeps to Flower Street to lay sensuous hold upon the morning- 
born flowers. Butterfly lilies, tea olives, yang lang, jasmine and 
orange blossoms surrender their perfume to these heavy lovers 
of cave and cargo. Mysteriously, too, through this pulsing per- 


China’s Troubadours of Trade 


The Colorful Pageant of Chinese Commerce——Street Merchants, Artisans and 
Showmen—Men Who Supply a Nation’s Needs 


By ANNULET ANDREWS OHL 
Each 


To get in touch personally 


The British own it and the Chinese 


Courtesy Ginadian Pacific Steamships 
THE CHINESE QUARTER IN HONIGKONG 
Street life in the Chinese section of Hongkong is a dazzling overture to street life through- 


out China’s eighteen provinces. Though the tenements that line the streets of this British- 

owned island are not typical of the true China, the people live and work in accordance with 

venerable traditions. In the main, Hongkong’s merchants are conservative. The fanatical 

activities of Canton have had very little effect on Hongkong, and the city stubbornly refuses 
to introduce many of the radical changes urged by the New Government. 


fume, there creeps, like a whisper in the dark, the scent of 
dust, scarcely perceptible, yet never lost, 

Every Chinaman footing it up Flower Street takes his @ 
occupation with him—a passenger in ricksha or sedan chaj 
usually the latter as Hongkong hills are steep; mercha 
swung from shoulder bars or carted; food, fruits, curios; eve 
imaginable and undreamed-of marketable commodity. 
burden bearers not in the coolie dress of loin-salvaged nudi 


tical illusion is that of eternal ascension. 
ible, I went to Flower Street again and again on my second a 
third visits to Hongkong. Glamour deepened with each ce 
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wear summer robes 
gauze and silk. Hon 
kong is sumptuous 4 
too hot for heavy b 
cotton. Smooth, 
ing silk-gowned yout 
glide skyward bet 
shoulder-swung go 
lacquer trays pil 


Jasmine 
in lacquered cad 
packed in the tea gg 
dens of Kwangtui 
swing lightly uphill 
baskets of lacque 
bamboo, to unload 
the bitter-sweet smo 
of screened retreats 

Goldfish men nego 
ate their globed wai 
hung from should 
poles without clash 
with the bird selle 
cages or bumping i 
the open-crated stoi 
of china vendors. Li 
quer and jade, crys 
and silver, brass, pé 
ter, copper, 
deries. Fine line 
porcelain-slick; ive 
carved into elephan 
monkeys, sleeve do 
and into lace balls cé 
turing the mystery 
a rotating a 
sphere; treasures 
merchandise, precio’ 
grotesque, mingle ar 
ably with tunef 
street vendors of fo 
and with acrobat 
conjurers, soothsaye 
showmen with train 
animals. 

Like the hum 
swarming bees ‘the « 
chestra of the str 
sellers throbs throu 
the scent-steeped { 
rade in which the c 

To clinch the incre 


In my memory Flower Street remains as a vision de luxe, 


inces. 


gorgeous overture to the practical and simple life of the stre 
merchants who serve villagers throughout China’s eighteen pro 


Any household need can be hailed from the street in tl 
thickly populated country by listening out for it; oil for the lar 
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sae ficial wine, or strong sec- 
ul ysamshu, china for the cup- 
baad, food, cloth, toys, orna- 
ists, amusements, Only a 
Cihese villager is familiar 
Mt the personal note of each 
tf@badour in the long list; 
bal in leisurely ricksha tours 
th@ugh the Chinese quarter in 
ging I saw that many little 
Cais with toys or sweets had 
\mgjsic-box attachments to 
, Whel spokes, that the street 

aers did their jazz with a 
, le triangle hung from their 
ms, that sweet cake and 
@inpling men rattled wooden 

lets, that cloth men beat 
sm@ll gold drums, and _ that 
Shwmen assembled their al 
. ffco audiences with the 
plhgent clamor of cymbals 
m. gongs and the tinkle and 
ip of bells and clay-bird 
a Bisties, 

“he spun sugar man whistles 

customers as he wings his 
Kitle of boiling syrup down 
iim his pole and starts in on 
creative work of blowing 
m a reed any animal a 
did asks for. 


\ 


At the open air café the ordinary coolie may eat his fill for a few coppers. 
preparing a familiar Chinese dish, known as pao tzu. 


I did want to bring a spun sugar man home. 
BH would make a fortune at the rush hour on Forty-second 
Seet if the hectic pedestrians with no visible occupations would 

re him a small space for his shining inspirations in spun sugar 


Countess Chiadiat P Acihe Ses 
A FLOATING BIRD STORE 


Even the water city of Hongkong has its bird merchants, who are every- 

where among the most popular of China’s tradesmen. The Chinaman 

shows no special favor to songsters. The bird he buys may be selected 

for good luck on the advice of his astrologer, or it may be a species 
favored by his family for centuries. 


THE COOLIE’S LUNCH ROOM 


The proprietor of this restaurant, 
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camels, dogs, horses, carts, 
motor cars and airplanes. - I 
have seen on a Peking mud 
wall in a_ single-file march 
fauna in spun sugar as varied 
as the inmates of a Noah’s 
Ark, The children handle their 
treasures preciously a_ short 
while and then gobble them 
up. One of these very old 
candy wizards had _ perma- 
nently inflated cheeks like a 
Venetian glass blower’s. 
Feminine curiosity, ever in- 
trigued by the process of bar- 
bering, can be gratified in any 
Chinese village by joining the 
idle onlookers watching the 
barber at work in the court- 


‘yard of his customer’s house. 


Even in three-coat weather, 
the old men sit outside under 
the eternal sun to get shaved. 
There’s a lot to getting shaved 
in China; from the general 
housecleaning given the facade 
of the customer after shaving 
and clipping, it appears that 
the “facial’’ must have been in 
style ages before the birth of 
eur beauty parlors. With the 


many little instruments hanging from his belt, the expert exca- 
vates or syringes ears, nose, mouth and eyes. 
a thorough sluicing out, which they need in so dry and dusty a 
land, since human eyes in Asia are not protected with the heavy 


The eyeballs get 


© Donald C. Thompson, from Herbert Photos 


who is also cook and headwaiter, is 
lt is a sort of steamed tart filled with chopped meats and. green vegetables, and is truly delectable 


when it is properly cooked. At its best, Chinese food is as good as any in the world. 
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lash fringes nature 
gives the camel. 

There is much 
chin-chinning at 
the barber’s hour. 
The old customer 
confides stock 
items to the effect 
that his filial eldest 
son has _ bought 
him a handsome 
coffin or his un- 
filial daughter-in- 
law rises not at 
dawn to prepare 
morning rice, or 
Elna lS seein 
brother has come 
back from Manila 
with an automobile 
and two Filipina 
wives or from 
Singapore with 
some very black 
Wives. 

The mending 
man’s music made 
by seven rectan- 
gular brass plates 
strung an inch 
apart and hung 
from his pole, as- 
sembles_ every 
coolie in earshot, 
with brooms, 
brushes, and uten- 
sils to be repaired. 


While the workman toils, the coolies gamble in the dust with 
their coppers and end up with a free fight. 
mother toddles from the courtyard to abstract the mending man 
from the congestion of dusty yellow bodies and hand him over 
household goods for repair—a Ming cup for sacrificial wine, 
broken by a vile dog of a grandson, must be mended for the 


worship of his ancestors; or a cher- 
ished porcelain image of Li Po has lost 
its head. The mending man, with 
serious surgeon skill, glues and brads 
so deftly that not a sign of disaster 
remains. He.does not repair. He 
restores. 

This meticulous care of household 
gods in China contrasts sharp!y with 
the curious attitude of indifference to 
the decay of ancient fanes, temples and 
palaces. The callousness of Chiang 
Kai Sheek, in a recent visit to Peking, 
to the appeal of the city government 
for the repairing and preservation of 
the Dowager Empress’ Summer Palace 
and the Imperial Forbidden City typi- 
fies the spirit of his race in all times. 
ven the Ming Tombs, the only his- 
torical monuments of past glory extant, 
would have vanished but for the inter- 
cession of a powerful Chinese prince 
with the first Manchu emperor. 

The silk and cloth street merchant 
is more on the inside of village family 
life than any other vender. He may 
fetch his bundle or trundle his cart into 
the inner courtway and even bring his 
goods into the yamen. He clothes the 
household in all seasons, furnishes 
cloth for the swaddling clothes of the 
newly born and silk for the bright robe 
of the “milk name” day that follows in 
a month after birth with feasting and 
present-giving. He brings the gauzes 
and embroideries for the trousseau of 


A MODEST STOCK IN TRADE 


Almost every imaginable commodity—as well as many things undreamed of by Occidentals—may be 
purchased from the itinerant merchants of China. 
sort—a few vegetables, dried herbs or a collection of apparently useless junk. As a rule they 
display their wares on small collapsible tables which may be set up at any convenient street corner. 


Then some grand- 
and detraction. 


Pett 


ie 


e 
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AT THE BASKET PATE 


In a nation where human beings are the principal burden 

bearers, baskets are an important commodity. At the 

markets baskets may be had in all shapes and sizes, 

ranging from the small ones used by the housewife 

to the huge ones the itinerant tradesmen carry at either 
end of the poles across their shoulders. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamships 


Often their stock in trade is of the humblest 


An attempt to point out to the polished sale 
man of the West any advantage the humble street merchant 6 
China had over him would be futile, whereas the Chinamat 
would feel all the advantages his. Some of them are. He spen 
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the daughter, ¢ 
father’s “one the 
sand ounces 
gold” who also an 
Swers to S@mmq 
other such flatter 
ing names ag 
“precious harp,” 
“sweet apples 
“priceless pearl” 
Among the impor 
tant items in the 
son’s wardrobe ate 
his grave clothes, 
These are made of 
fine silk for hin 
by his mother 
when he grows up. 
After that he fas 
to wear them of 
every birthday $0 
long as Providence 
lets him dregs 
himself. Ti 
Chinese, livimg 
close to their coffins 
and in daily touch 
with the spirits of 
their ancestors 
look as cheerily @ 
grave clothes as 
our jeunesse dor 


his life in the sunshine on the ea 
from which ‘he sprang. He is his 0 
boss. He has the daily companions 
of friends, shares the joys and sorrows 
of his patrons—lives humanly. 
would look upon the Fifth Avent 
salesman as a Robot, a machine in ¢ 
factory of commerce. The womet 
shoppers would drive him mad. On 
woman customer at a time is about 
a Chinese silk salesman can stand. 

Amusement, as well as all the com 
forts of home, heralds itself tunefulh 
in the Chinese village. This country 
has more street showmen than any if 
the world. ‘These are all experts, too 
in their line; the jugglers, the acrobats 
the men with trained animals are firs 
Not even an Italian can-rival < 
“Chinese as a monkey trainetg ont 
street showman I watched had a littl 
stage for his monkey and the creature 
did pantomime stuff in various cos 
tumes and masques which he changet 
himself. 

The stuffed animals covered witl 
silk and velvet in the toy carts woul 
make a teddy-bear feel shabby. Among 
these there was a twin to a hybrid toy 
in Japan we called a “puppy cat,” be 
cause the gaudily painted thing o 
papier maché had the face of a dog 
the whiskers and paws of a cat anc 
the plumy tail of a Peke. It must be 
a fabled animal in both countries, like 
a unicorn or hippogrif. 
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Hone toy camels, covered with 
Sine hair, however, are unmis- 
agble. The toymakers gather up 
he brown fluff along the trail in 
Melting season when the camel 
| bald-headed all over. Chinese 
Of are finer and greater in va- 
y than those made in the West, 
ithere is a singing top too intri- 
‘a for description except by a 
mhanician. The toys that delight 
ngers in these carts are the tiny 
@ statuettes of beggars and 
Set venders with wires attached 
f@them so that they dance when 
fi toy man strikes the brass plate 
Spwhich they stand. 
~The children’s hour in China is 
orthe ninth day of the ninth moon 
Wen everybody goes kite flying. 
He sport takes the place of golf 
Mour country with grandfathers 
@il tired business men. Every 
ifle boy’s grandfather teaches him 
Be flying and shows him how to 
M™ke kites. The village streets 
Sige a flowery parade of kite and 
Btern sellers hidden by bright 
le-hung pyramids. The sky goes 
e crazy with flying fishes, birds 
d dragons of unknown species. 
When the night swallows these, 
Hey reincarnate in the lanterns 
ing from archways, set on each 
le of doorsteps and swung from 
ery shop and doorway. 
nth night of the ninth moon. 


indle-light within. 


the day’s bot- 
om half — that is, 
fternoon at the 
nd of school 


er street 
nen foregathers a 
audeville audi- 
nce in the school 
ompound. There 
$s no coordination, 
10 industrial trust 
n the management 
of finances or pro- 
yram. Each artist, 
by common con- 
sent, does his stunt 
and collects the 


with a trained bear 
will have a_ side 
partner in a plate 


juggler, but the 
price of the lat- 
ter’s performance 


is not included in 
the bear’s show, 
but must be paid 
‘for extra, like a 
‘side show at a 
circus., 
Antedating, per- 
haps, in antiquity 
the barber’s facial 
is the Punch and 
Judy show of the 


Ordinary lanterns will not do for the 
There must be special lanterns 
keep up with the kites—bird and butterfly lanterns, red-eyed 
llow dragon lanterns, and for the very prosperous, big lan- 
rns of gauze with wire-strung silk figures set dancing by the 


The children’s hour in each day in the Chinese village comes 


YOUNG CURIOSITY 


Young China swarms the streets and alleys of every town— 

picturesque, mischievous, good-natured and insatiably curious. 

‘The pageant of street venders with their toys, their Punch and 

Judy shows and their alluring candies provide much amuse- 
ment for these youngsters. 


before the throne. 


A BUSY DAY AT THE MARKET 


In Chinese towns and. villages the court’or yard of the temple often serves as the market place. 
In most of these markets machine-made goods are rarely found, for Chinese industry and commerce 
is still largely based on the handicraft system. The handicraft system, however, is now seriously 
menaced by the impact of Western industrialism. 
factured goods have caused grave economic problems which have been responsible for much of the 
recent political chaos and threaten to disintegrate the social and political system of a quarter of the 


population of the globe. 


In some parts of the country machine and manu- 
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Chinese village. People of all ages 
and stations gather about the pup- 
pets, as they do in Paris under the 
chestnuts on the Champs Elysées, 
to enjoy the antics of the marion- 
ettes created in China, according 
to classic history, many centuries 
ago. The West has credited the 
Italian dramatist, Silvio Fiosillo, 
who presented them in the six- 
teenth century, with their origin; 
but it seems that the curiosity of 
the Emperor Mu of the Chu 
dynasty gave Punch and Judy to 
the world one thousand years 
Bac: 

His Imperial Majesty, hearing 
of an amusing new show in the 
province he was visiting, com- 
manded the showman to present 
the entertainment in his royal pres- 
ence. The impresario, Mr. Yen 
Shih, delighted his patron and his 
suite with a special program in 
which the cast appeared to great 
advantage. 

The Emperor was enthralled 
with these clever actors who could 
also sing and dance, until they 
began to cast amorous eyes at his 
concubines in the last act. His rage 
then demanded the head of Mr. 
Yen Shih. The impresario abased 
his uncut head at the feet of His 
Majesty with the plea for an in- 


stant’s reprieve. Then he hari-karied the offending marionette 
swinging on his arm—scattering the puppet’s harmless hay 


“Ah,” smiled Emperor Mu, “TI see it is a man of straw 
upon whom I have built my suspicion.” 
showman and his puppets to his place where he repeated his 
original metaphor so often that it staled two thousand and nine 


And so he took the 


hundred years be- 
fore it got to us. 
But the men of 


straw themselves 
keep fresh for 
every generation. 


The show has not 
altered since Yen 
Shih produced it. 
The puppet shows 
in China today are 
like those all over 
the world, similar 
in drama and even 
in the voices of the 
actors. 

To get in touch 
with the village 
push-cart life is to 
learn in some 
measure the infi- 
nite variety and 
beauty of the 
cheapest household 
wares. The potter 
and metal worker 
give as much care 
and time to the 
form and decora- 
tion of base metals 
and cheap china as 
tO. Silver) anid 
porcelain. Pewter 
dishes, jewel 
boxes, jars and tea 
Ca didi etssare. ex- 
quisite in work- 
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manship. There are 
butterfly trinket boxes 
with delicately chased 
wing lids lifting from 
the body’s center, and 
fine cosmetic jars in 
fruit forms. A rectan- 
gular wine outfit Li Po 
might have designed 
has a perforated brass 
brazier stand with a 
top to match that 
gives it the look of a 
tricky afternoon tea 
kettle. When the top 
comes off, the thing 
discloses itself as a 
wine warmer with an 


inner vessel for the 
samshu China never 
drinks cold. There’s 


something to discover 
under every lid in that 
country. 

The china marketed 
in the north is not 
known abroad. North 
China’s porcelain 
comes from the pot- 
teries of Chin-teh-Tsin 
near Poyang Lake and 
is shipped from the near-by 
port of Kiukiang reached by a 
bend of the Yangtse on the top 
edigie ot the) Province or 
Kiangsi. 

The simple china of the 
Peking carts is pure white save 
for the blue center figures. 
These, never meaningless, no 
matter how funny they look to 
Western eyes, illustrate an- 
cient legends and fairy stories. 
One needs only a casual 
knowledge of this lore to dis- 
cover in the bottom of a bowl 
the figure of the explorer 
Chang Chien struggling up- 
stream on his tree trunk raft 
toward the source of the yel- 
low river at the end of the 
Milky Way. The dolorous 
female figures in a plate’s cen- 
ter are those of two sisters, 
Ngo Kwang and Nu Ying, 
widows of the Emperor Shun, 
weeping themselves to death at 
the grave of their mutual hus- 
band. 

It occurs to me, as I write 
of North China, to admit pre- 
meditation in my reactionary 
spelling of Peking. Years of watchful waiting on the country 
to coordinate an harmonious central government lead me, through 
my own logic and through the more able judgment of friends 
now in China, to feel that the nation, as a whole, will re-establish 
Peking, if possible. Failing that, North China is certain to retain 
the old capital as her own by separating from the South. 

The prince among Legation Quarter’s visiting merchants was 
a magnificent Chinese Mohammedan who passed on a few years 
ago to the gardens of Allah. This personage came with his 
calling card. ‘Tiffany’ was the name engraved on the bit of 
pasteboard. It opened the doors of the elect to the jewel mer- 
chant for twenty years. Tiffany’s height, little short of seven 
feet, carried an ample supply of well-distributed flesh. He had 
grace of bearing, charm of manner—a Moslem’s prideful dignity 
combined with a Chinaman’s contented vanity in being fat radi- 
ated serenity from the finely modeled pale amber of a face 
unusually fair for a North Chinaman. 


corners. 


BIRD FANCIERS 


The bird shops of China are always crowded, but with men only. They will stand silently 
for hours looking at the cages before making their choice. China has produced no Audubon, 
but there is no doubt that it has more real love for birds than any other country. 


© Donald C. Thompson, from Eeruers Photos 
AT THE DENTIST’S MERCY 
In China dentistry is a comparatively simple, though far from painless, 


procedure. Like the peddler and the fakir, the dentist practises on street 
It may be said in his favor that his fees are very reasonable. 


Tiffany knew |; 
many secrets as at 
Italian cardinal o 
psychoanalyst do 
His wisdom was dee 
er than that of 
husbands whose w 
add lustre to dip 
matic circles tod: 
with jewels mention 
as trifles bought 
almost nothing in 
East. A lady, for 
ample, now at f 
Court of Stam 
would not have had 


coveted emerald 
for the machinatio 
of this sino-Mach 


velli against the pur 
strings of her lord, 

Tiffany, aware 
the depressing atmo 
phere evoked by 
tightwad, called ca 
ually on the lady. 
the psychic mome 
he drew the emera, 
pendant from its ca 
and laid it on the 
shell-pink palm of his 
suave, seductive, comic han 
Smiling, the tempter handed i 
to his victim. q 

“Can keep,” he assured. — 

“But, no, can no pay,” sh 
protested. ; 

“Masqui, mayo chien, ne 
wancha now time. Look see. 
The trader-eyes glinted dia: 
mond keen. “I talkee Numbet 
One boy. Number One boj 
makee house bill more big 
Polo ponies of Master eat heag 
chow. Cook makee cost more 
Washee man all same bill moré 
big. Master no savvy. Mastei 
pay. Number One catchee 
squeeze. Number One b’long 
my flen; give squeeze Tiffany. 
Soon time, t’ree, five, maybe sp 
months, Tiffany have plenty 
money. Madame have em 
erald. Proper pigeon — al 
b’long ding haow!” 

This was one of Tiffany’s 
semi-innocent intrigues. Other: 
less childlike belonged to the 
sardonic type of gems glitter- 
ing in the fictive setting of de 
Maupassant. 

‘Tiffany specialized in pearls 
that could be trusted even without proving their honesty by an 
attempt to crack the uncrackable. Most of the pearls sold in 
North China come from Russia, and amber is brought from the 
Baltic region. All of the Korean amber comes from the 
bottom of the Baltic Sea, when it does not get there by way of 
a German celluloid factory. 

Gems are more reliable in China than the semi-precious stones. 
The composition turquoise and turquoise matrix, made from tur- 
quoise dust and soft to the touch as soapstone, is lovely in color 
when bought but soon turns to a dingy green. These cost little, 
are as cheap as moonstones in Ceylon, but have little value. 

The genuine Chinese turquoise matrix is a deep vivid blue 
veined in iron-like ore, and is hard and cold to the touch. Eng- 
lish jewelers in the East are the best; their jades, white and 
pink crystals, and amber are flawless; and they have the fine 
taste to keep these Asian jewels in Eastern settings. Japanese 

(Continued on page 44) 
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| THE FLORIDA KEYS FROM THE AIR 


cattered over the blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico the coral islands of the Florida Keys stretch southwest in a great crescent more than a 
undred miles in length. The keys are low-lying isles most of which are covered with dense jungles of brilliant green shrubbery, mangroves, 
alms, bay cedars, maritime palms and other exotic vegetation. In the surrounding waters many of the greatest game fish in the world are found. 


i 


if Cruisin3, ecAmong, Florida’s Coral Islands 


The Enchantment of the American Tropics—Fabulous Creatures of the 
Coral Reefs—Relics of a Romantic Past 


By EDWIN GRANBERRY 


N. the heart of Miami, on the pea- : white fields, already beginning to tauten 
cock-blue lagoon called Biscayne in what seems but the usual caress of 
Bay, there rises over the yacht basin the trade winds, are omens of the first 
a white and slender pole, as white and magnitude, forerunners. of the gigantic 
innocent as any flagpole anywhere, But | West Indian hurricanes, the most sus- 
sheer and graceful as is this particular tained and awesome might the earth 


- knows, and the most magnificent. 
Far south among the uninhabited 
keys, we could not know that on our re- 
turn, which was almost too late, these 


shaft, like the oracles that once held 
awful dominion over the equally blue 
shores of Greece, it wields a portentous 
isway, for it can, at a moment, as the 
autumnal equinox draws near, lay upon two handsome pennants would be flying 
‘the city a hush that is at once dire and on a sunset sky both dark and reddened 
strangely exalting to experience. This as with a volcanic glare radiating from 


white pole, when summer is waning, a point somewhere beneath the horizon. 
once in so often may hoist two square But before returning in storm, let us 
red banners, one flown beneath the other, go out in fair weather, down this in- 


credibly blue lagoon that leads by Cape 
Florida to the coral islands. Miami’s 
seawall is the journey’s end of most of 
her visitors, but the eyes are few that 
from this breakwater do not seem to 
gaze down the bay as with a premoni- 
tion of the near yet far and strange land 
and sea over which lies a silence and 


‘each inset with a square of white. Vis- 
itors from the mountains and plains may 
lift their eyes to the signals, surmise a 
moment in ignorance and pass on about 
their business or pleasure. But those of 
/ the sea, of the seas near the Caribbean, 
will scan the heavens, meanwhile the 
‘thoughts darken and a foreboding begins 


its slow and inexorable tightening upon ——— = = oe = =O delicate, imponderable quality that 
the heart. They, too, will go on about Photo from Hamilton M. Wright once felt never passes from the mind. 


their business, but it will be the busi- THE LEAPING TARPON Our boat carries seven. We sail at 


ness of congregatirg the strength of all jy, its desperate efforts to free itself from the fisher- sunrise. Even while still in the shadow 


the forces man has to withstand the ele- man’s hook the tarpon will hurl its huge body far out Of the rich and elaborate civilization 
ments—these two red banners with of the water. west on the mainland, east of us, wild 


\ 


Photo Bevis Hamilton M. Wright 
THE SPEED DEMON OF THE GULF STREAM 


The lithe and powerful sailfish is believed to swim sixty miles an hour 
when it is frightened. These creatures are capable of prodigious leaps, 
free and clear of the water, of ten, twenty and even thirty feet. 


and remote in the mists of 
dawn, rises the low coast of the 
first key. While yet within 
sound of the Spanish villa bells 
on the shore back of us, we 
round the headland of the island 
and come abruptly face to face 
with the savage. Miami, but a 
few miles away, recedes as into 
another world, blotted out by 
the cocoanut and mangrove 
jungle of Cape Florida on the 
tip of the key. The eyes search 
the lush tangle with wild im- 
aginings, for in the last month 
the tide has dug up human 
bones, decently buried, but after 
a fashion so ancient and foreign 
that none living can read the 
tale. Pirates? Indians? Or 
did Juan Ponce de Leon pass by 
here, losing a cabellero to the 
fever? Surmisings are endless, 
for on this bit of land America 
strove to make its beginning, 
fate alone being able to answer 
why St. Augustine prevailed and the settlement on Cape Florida 
perished. The bloody Spaniard, Menendez, before sailing to 
Spain, left some of his followers here in a mission. Oblivion 
swiftly overtook them, in the shape of Indians, probably. 

But even as the mind ponders some awful night of massacre, 
the eye is called on to the very tip of the key where a deserted 
lighthouse, reclaimed by the jungle, leans dark and mournfully 
over the water. No paths lead to it now; it hails no ships. Rising 
in isolation, it looks blindly on the sea and the submerged cora! 
fangs from which it once warned the purple-sailed galleons of 
Spain. Vines, palms, and the coils of the mangrove have seized 
it for their own, but not, even these, nor the fearful destruction 
of the hurricane have availed against it during the one hundred 
and twenty-six years since its stones were piled there by naked 
Indian slaves driven under the lash of some Spanish don. Its 
history for the most part is shrouded in gloom, yet what wild 
adventures must have befallen in sight of its beacon, for what is 
this that looms far below through the pale blue water ?—a coral- 
encrusted wreck. And may those spires and that ancient curve 
of the prow be a caravel and the tomb of a pirate crew? It is 
certainly not modern. Deep in the waves, seen for a moment and 
the next lost in the torrents of purple that move coiling over its 
deck, it is indeed a ghost of the past. Ferdinand and Isabella rise 
to the mind, for the wreck has the look of the galleons of the 
Armada. In all probability it was built with Spanish doubloons 
and manned by cavaliers whose talents for love at court and the 


ACROBATICS OF RAGE 


In a frenzy of rage and terror as he attempts to free himself of the fisher- 
man’s hook, the sailfish performs the most spectacular acrobatics. 


knightly jousts were considerable but peculiarly embarrasse 
the uncouth wilderness of the New World. 

And again what is this, lying partly above the waves? B 
glance reveals it to be a modern ship, riven by the crags 
mangled sides the lair of the wolfish barracuda that 


that lashes the’ water—other fish, their own kind, even the 5 
of a man. And yet again, in the farther depth of this ghe 
the eye and again call to mind that here the black flag of 
caught the trades. These keys were a paradise of retreat f 
buccaneers, from the coves of which they lay in wait for the g 
bearing the wealth of the New World to Spain. How much 
that rich plunder must lie strewn on the ocean floor benea 
eyes ! 

Drinking water is a difficult matter on the keys, and even mi 
of the mainland does not yield fresh water. This offered a seri 
problem to the pirates, who in their efforts to solve it have” 
a tangible relic of their presence on Biscayne Bay. Fortunai 
for them, they discovered at one spot on the coast—the great win 
estates stretch on either side of it now—a vein of sweet wa 
Within six feet of the salty bay, they sank a barrel-shaped fi 
which even now lies there in the jungle, accessible yet unk 
to the half a thousand tourists who every day dash by it at a f 
hundred yards seeking the thrills of a subtropical land. To 
upon it at twilight, when the sleek brown trunks of the g 
limbo trees gleam through ft 
forest like the oiled bodies 
Indians, is to meet the shade 
the horribly cruel Blackbea 
and the more romantic Gasg 
rilla. After a day of plunde 
how many divisions of the spe 
were made around this wat 
hole, and how many bonfir 
were lit to celebrate the d 
bauchery of captive women! 

As Cape Florida fades, # 
boat comes in sight of what o1 
invariably supposes to be, ¢ 
first seeing it on the horizon, 
five-masted schooner. It is evé 
a shock when suddenly ff 
phantom sails and rigging mer 
into the gnarled branches of 
line of trees waving with mo 
over an uninhabited key, 
larger than a city block, so des¢ 
late and lonely that it awake 
every dream one has ever hai 
of a lost island in a lost oce 


Mi) 
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Photo from Homilton M. Wright 
WRESTLING WITH A NURSE SHARK 


Despite its formidable appearance and its great size, the nurse shark is 
a comparatively harmless creature. 
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id is open and even rocky, and it is quite im- 
le to be matter of fact when one hears the 
winds rattling the palms < dras ving from 
jlows of the single gaunt cv] 
would seem to be the lowing of ois under 
ta, Trite words and sensations lose their flat- 
mand become savory, for tl 
be bit of land, called 

legenerative enchantment of 
@ds; here is something aimost 
wely new with an impalpable « 
tries to realize con 
mardness and a frug: 
: blended without cont 
m2 quict solitude, and 


A 1 
sciously an 


Be ocean about it 
—— that draws one’s af 
stone’s throw from i 
ocean, lies a fabulous 
@ss bottom boat and for 
ystic brooding as if the 


—SO 


1iter wande 


Wail 


held over-long 


mr coder as L- + x lar- . tity 
ystal gazing, had been zy y derange d DY 
1 . on : a | a hor 
DCCUIT One enters a darKene Cnampet 


and immediately becomes aware of a purple, 
 refulgence cast up by the ocean through the 


smooths the surface of 


incorporeal 


the dark compa riment 


pe mee tae 
y sensation 


"Ave 


motion 
Here under 
l or purple or 
diaphanous fins 


Scattered ov 


4 4 
boulders of 


Ned brains of 
0 markings and 
enlarging at 


! c 
Cily-tive years. 


cling and craw! 


nes that 


"w90n a crab which 
UPpOD a Ciald Wilicl 


Jeprous tentacles—the octopus, cer- 


nly a most baleful, monstrous and appalling 


le, lavender, opaque mass, somewhat 
camming wit h yard- long purple threads 
d fall and float with that same sleepy i 
Ils the whole sea. It is the Portuguese ma 
war, of a fairy beauty and a treacherous sting 
hich it delivers to the naked body enmes 
threads. / 

le what ppears to be a Sf ace of 
ies, but they are animal lif 

ind beside them grow velael ack: 
rrets, the sea-st pines, which 
st in their feathery needle points. And through 
d under all of this waves the eel 
5, at once beckoning and req 


i), ey rtal I 


hed in 


Mt 


nd here, fastened on 


£ 


a poisonous 


beauty of the 
t the gray and 


grows drow: 


overwhelm the mind, 


_somnolently z 11 
JT he head 


s to pass into this element of eternal silence, 
ee eae De Blt DAA Oa SP ee bee | ae 
Siow motion, and of DEAUTY that is wholly in- 


tthly. The idea, once struck, seeps deep into 
fibers of consciousness; forever after, at mo- 
nents, those incredible and mysterious lights. and 


‘ens LOO 


% 


Photo from Hamilton M. Wright 


or stingaree, 


a4 which range from the true sting ray 
feet in is bulky creature is one of the com- 


AF 
to nuge creatures ten or twe 


: J i 
‘ormity ether earth or water has ever bred. mon ties found in Flo waters. They lie on the sandy bottoms feeding on clams 
human-like eyes, buried in what seems to be and shellfish 
e gray mucus of its flesh, have a vivid, diaboli- 
stare, and it can, from somewhere in its body, eject an inky the hush of that under-sea place arise like a mirage of paradise. 
ud that conceals its dreadful shape from the prey awaits. But to go back to the fishing boat on which we started: from 
Turning from this ogre, we see drifting through the water a Biscayne Bay, through a labyrinth of lesser bays and sounds, we 


Or je 


into Florida Bay and the Gulf of Mexico. To the north 


Photo from Hamilton M. Wright 
THE BULL DOG OF THE SEAS 
The amberjack is one of the hardest fighting fish for its weight in the world. Oddly 
enough, these creatures are sively curious. When one fish is hooked near the sur- 
face, 2a whole school of ambe rja acks will often come up to find out what is going on. The 
amberjack does not leap and once it is hooked it heads straight for the hottom. 
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lies the Florida mainland; southward, like the blade of a cycle, 
run the reefs and keys, across which the great oversea railroad 
strides to Key West. 
now it seems wholly lost. Literally hundreds of reefs and keys, 
over which broods the true opalescent haze of the tropics, stretch 
to the horizon. Some lie flush with the tide, showing only a beard 
of moss; others, a foot or two above the water, support mangrove 
jungle with palms ris- 
ing at lonely intervals. 
Colors beyond the natu- 
ral experience of the 
eye—clear pools, rivers, 
whole plains of inter- 
mingling colors, boil 
and flow and lie still 
upon ‘the water until at 
last the senses respond 
with a strange and se- 
cret over - stimulation, 
wherein the body expe- 
riences a pleasurable 
surface languor while 
inwardly restless and 
unformed desires strive 
for action, but can avail 
nothing against such a 
drowsiness as must 
have slowed the blood 
of Tennyson’s  lotus- 
eaters to whom “—the 
gushing of the wave 
far, far away did seem 
to mourn and rave on 
alien shores.” One 
looks down into the 
water as through the 
blue loom of grottoes, 
where the rocks them- 
selves, frosted with the 
undulant spleen of the 
sea, have a fluid, limpid 
appearance. 

Yet it is the fish, per- 
haps, that seem furthest 
beyond the realm of the 
possible. One thinks 
commonly of jewels as 
the epitome of burning 
and ineffable coloration, 
but neither rubies, em- 
eralds nor sapphires are 
more incandescent than 
the livid pigmentation 
of the tropical fish. 
One moment the eyes 
seem to be gazing into 
a submerged mirror 
which from some hid- 
den quarter is being 
bombarded with an 
eruption of fire-opals. 
The display slows down 
and, with sharp eyesight, one may see thousands of minute fish, 
veritable slivers of jewels, lie for an instant poised in the wave 
before the next rush scatters them like a shattered prism through 
the depths. 

We are sailing true pirate waters now. Skirting Tavernier 
Pass, between Key Largo and Plantation Key, one stares at the 
silent, desolate coasts, tantalized out of mind with the thought 
that every cove, inlet, every rock and tree may matk the spot 
where Gasparilla buried his loot. Further north, on the mainland 
of Florida, is the favorite spot of search, but it has never been 
found there to anyone's knowledge, despite eastern capital, impos- 
ing machinery and h’ghly trained. engineers. One must be a native 
of Florida to realize what a household word the name of this 
particular pirate, Gasparilla, is, and how serious the lure of his 
buried treasure remains to this day. One who travels the lower 
peninsula and the keys is certain to strike his trail somewhere— 
in cities, on wild sea coasts, even in the bed of the gulf and its 


And if before the world seemed far away, 


TROPICAL AMERICA rine, the 


The cocoanut palms, which add so much beauty to the coral islands of Florida, are not 
iidigenous but were introduced about eighty years ago. 
magnificently and now line the shores by tens of thousands. 
are similar to the palm-fringed atolls of the South Pacific. 
of coral which have been formed by the skeletons of countless lime depositing creatures. 


inlets. Here a crude hole marks the end of the dreams of a lo 
fanatic and his pickax. One smiles with pity, but the smile 


water of some forsaken cove derricks, shafts, and pumps— 
ments to the romances erected by matter-of-fact corporations 
posed of millionaires. But a few years ago an old settler o 


map, ancient and 
code, was able to 
a considerable fort 
from Chicago; the 
it led one of its bac 
ended finally in 
madhouse. 

The farther south 1 
go, the more savage 
little keys seem to 
come, as if to match { 
savage past some ¢ 
them have known. B 
tween Upper 
Lower Matecumbe 
Indian Key, seven acté 
of coral and limesto: 
wild with the mangr 
in the roots of whi 
along the water’s ed 
spawn clawless lobs 
and stone cram 
Neither history bo 
nor the fishing guides, 
Miami who pilot sp 
men through the k 
seem conscious of tf 
fact that the jungle t 
is now Indian Key 
known more than 
present solitude an 
heard more than tt 
doleful screaming of i 
gulls and man-o’-we 
birds. Yet in a must 
diary, I read under da 
of August 15, 184( 
“About three o’clock ¢ 
the morning of the 71 
instant, an employe « 
Mr. Houseman sa 
boats approaching I1 
dian Key, and disco 
ered they were Indian 
They immediately con 
menced firing on tt 
residences: of 7M 
Houseman and Dr. P 
former 
whom, with his famil 
and that of Charl 
Howe and family, su 
ceeded in escaping 1 
boats and crossing ove 

] to Teable Key. Th 
family of Dr. Perine passed through a trapdoor into their bathing 
room, from whence they got into the turtle-crawl, and by gre 
effort removed the logs and secreted themselves among the rock 
The bathing-house above them was set on fire by these fiend 
when with the greatest efforts only they were kept from bein 
roasted alive by: putting mud on their heads and cheeks. Mr 
Johnson, a lady seventy years of age, fled into an outhouse, tc 
gether with Mrs. Motte, who was dragged out by the Indian 
and while in the act of calling on her husband, ‘John, save me 
was killed. Mr. Motte shared the same fate, and was scalpec 
The old Mrs. Johnson, as she was dragged out, suddenly broke hi 
hold, and escaped under the house. Her granddaughter was the 
killed with a club, the infant strangled and thrown into the water 
Joseph Sturdy, a boy, concealed himself in the cistern under th 
house and was scalded to death by the burning building. Th 
perpetrators of this deed were Spanish Indians. . . 

‘Continued on page 53) 
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Since then they have flourished 
In many respects the Keys 
In the main the islands are 
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The South Sea Island spear fisherman in action is a splendid sight. He stands poised on a coral reef waiting for a wave to bring in his prey. Imme- 


iately he spots a fish he hurls his long spear with lightning-like rapidity and amazing accuracy. The brilliantly colored parrot fish is the most desired 
—a creature that is almost too beautiful to eat. 


‘| Taking, “Potluck in ‘Polynesia 


Native Hospitality on the Island of Bora-Bora—Portraits of Some Delightful Polynesians— 
Celebrating a Holiday in the South Pacific 


m I By HELEN DUNCAN ALEXANDER 


‘| FTER a voyage of a day and a half on a tossing storm- judge by her heavily wrinkled face. In reality, she was prob- 
L | whipped schooner my brother and I stepped ashore early ably nearer fifty. With enviable dignity she showed us to our 
i i one morning at Bora-Bora prepared for more of our share rooms, through the windows of which we 
| of South Sea Island potluck. Tahiti and Huahine had already could see snow-white fairy terns flying 
il) extended welcome; with master optimism we had departed their back and forth against the green moun- 
| shore for this primitive island of the Leeward group, inhabited tains. 
i) solely by brown-skinned Polynesians, Chinese storekeepers and We had already discovered on our visits 
| one or two incurably romantic white men. to other islands that one of the most inevi- 
While my brother struck out to find shelter I stood table things about a trip to the South Seas 
sentinel over our suitcases and spoke pidgin Tahitian is that once the natives have befriended a 
with several of the more sociably inclined inhabitants. newcomer he is subjected to a most search- 
| In spite of the island’s leisurely pace we were settled ing interview. The Polynesian’s perfectly 
actually settled . . . within an natural and healthy curiosity is satisfied 
hour in a Bora-Boran house facing the only after putting the popaa, or white man, 
{ palm-fringed lagoon. through the third degree. Fortunately 
Our hostess, the elderly Taupoo, under- only one interview is necessary; the Coco- 
stood no English but her eloquent gestures nut Radio does the rest. 
left not the slightest suspicion of doubt that After having been guests in Taupoo’s 
|, what she wanted was cigarettes, plenty of house for a few days we felt that the time 
them—and at once. Her son, Tehaipai, 4 Photo by Spits, Tahiti | Was Tipe for our Bora-Bora question bom- 
strapping young man with a flair for fish- The South Sea Island girl is happiest by the bardment. One afternoon our hostess, cig- 
ing and leisure, his wife, Tetua, and his sea. This bronze Venus with her massive black — arette in mouth and looking very solemn 
small brother, Vaiarii, were the other hair bound with tiny colored shells is ready indeed, seated herself on the steps and 


eras : : for a swim. She wears the lovely pareu mec 5 : . ba? Ete 
- f : eee beckoned to us to sit beside her. Her ges- 

members of this interesting household into decorated in scarlet and white which is the es : ; ES 
ture was almost a command. We knew 


which fate had so suddenly pitched us. traditional costume of both men and women 
Taupoo might easily have been eighty to in the South Seas. exac‘ly what to expect. That she labored 


A YOUTHFUL SOUTH SEA STERBPLEJACK 


The boys of Bora-Bora learn to climb trees at the age most American youngsters are 
This young Polynesian binds his 
feet with strips of bark. Thus equipped, he races up an unbelievably tall cocoanut palm 
like a galloping monkey, tosses down as many nuts as are needed for dinner and then 


beginning to think about their first pair of skates. 


descends himself. 


under a handicap through having to use her son, Tehaipai, as 
an interpreter made not the slightest difference in her technique. 
Her questions were as precise and to the point as those of any 
chief’s wife. Education has nothing to do with interviewing ; 
it is the nose for news that counts and Taupoo has it. 

When a brother and sister are traveling together one of the 
important queries is whether or not they had the same father. 
If so, the disclosure astounds. If they shared a mother mild 
surprise is registered, but when it is learned that children had 
both the same mother and father ’tis a revelation nothing short 
of a sensation. In the islands it goes without saying that the 
offspring of a native family are more than likely to have had 
different parents. I met a trio of sisters, each less than a year 
older than the next, whose fathers were respectively a Tahitian, 
a Chinese and a Cook Islander. The children do not always 
live at home. Their mothers give them away, not because they 
do not love them but because they like to make gifts to their 
friends! 

While Taupoo was interviewing us, one bare foot played a 
tattoo on the steps and she puffed deeply of successive cig- 
arettes. When she heard the startling news that we had had the 
Same “mama” and the same “papa,’ as Tehkapai put it, she 
wished to know if there were other childien. The same ques- 
tions as to their parentage. Was the mama dead? Was the 
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Had Bill a vahine, a girl? Had 
tane, a man? How old were we? Oh, s 
merciless. After hearing our replies to each 
tion our interrogator made some appropriate - 
mation, shook her head or looked soulful. Sin 
Polynesian takes it for granted that every whit 
has canoe-loads of francs, our financial rating W; 
not requested. ; 

The interview over, Taupoo immediately d 
in her best black mother hubbard—the one wit 
on it—and asked in sign language if she mig 
my perfume. She had mistaken a bottle of citr 
for scent but there was no explaining the m 
since our interpreter, determined on a scoop, 
hastened away after the parley to spread the f 
gleaned gossip about us, ahead of Taupoo. 
used the citronella freely, then asked us to admi 
her costume. 

“Mita? Good?” she demanded. % 

“Mitail’’ we assured her, and she marched for 
bloated with pride. The nao-nao—mosquito 
dote evidently proved not too obnoxious, for 
Sunday she borrowed more of it, evidently laborir 
under the delusion that she was captivating 
church-going confederates with this queer sme 
but none the less smart new perfume. 

Our attempts at turning the tables and intery 
ing the family were unsuccessful, Tehaipai decla 
that he was not related to the boy Vaiarii, o 
Taupoo, whom he always referred to as La V1 
Later we heard on excellent authority that Ta 
was their mother. We never discovered why Te 
pai refused to admit the bond, The white 
understands the native up to a certain point. 
yond that, all is mystery. If our hosts were a tri 
enigmatical to us, what must we have been — 
them. ; 
The first few dave after our arrival they w 
all eyes and ears. My typewriter in the throes 
letter writing was the trump card. Chin in han 
Taupoo watched its noisy antics for hours. Me 
women and children came from all parts of t! 
island to see it in action and to hear its clatte 
I wrote their names on separate slips of pap 
with a few absurd words added in English for the 
to puzzle over, such as “Tahirai, the Tom Mix — 
Bora Bora,” or “Tu, the greatest hula dancer 
Polynesia.” The typewriter furore soon died dow 
to be supplanted shortly after by the man, 
squadron’s offensive. 

When it was circulated about that the popaas we 
buying eggs, fruits and vegetables, various nativ 
offered to fetch us bunches of bananas and coco 
nuts. We were delighted to write orders, as it wet 
but it was not long before we were beset wi 
obstacles. Everybody in Bora-Bora it seemed wanted to supf 
us. One man who lived miles away brought a great sack 
sour oranges. Another arrived with strings and strings 
cocoanuts when we already had a dozen too many. A smilit 
lass came with eggs when the larder was full. We simply h 
to put our foot down. Only then did the deluge cease. Wh 
the vogue of supplying us was at its height two small gil 
slipped up on the porch one motning and presented me wi 
several none too attractive mangoes. Now there is no frt 
on this earth much worse than a poor mango. Only the luscio 
ones are worth eating; those with the turpentine flavor shou 
be scrapped without tears. 

I hesitated to hurt the young donors’ feelings by not accepti1 
their well-meant gift and thanked them cordially. In exchan 
I cut out the pictures of several colored advertisements fro 
America’s most glittering nickel weekly. Their eyes becar 
round with excitement and they rushed away with the mini 
ture posters clutched to their hearts. Twenty minutes later th 
were back with more unappetizing mangoes. I separated fre 
their descriptive matter other paintings of beautiful ladies 
long slim motorcars and of elegant gentlemen at the races 
the opera. The classmates and neighbors of these pioneer frt 
bearers surrounded them in the road. Learning of the man, 
recipe that brewed such portraits they departed immediately f 


papa dead? 
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‘nearby mountains. In short order the recruits appeared, 
. A new world came alive before their eyes as they 
hed feminine motorists, pirates and cowboys slashed from 
paper moorings. Ecstatically the maids of Polynesia 
aed them home and before school each morning, and after 
hol each afternoon, a delegation of ten or twelve appeared. 
, little game of give and take lasted until my magazines 
sliced into ribbons. Not a picture remained, all having 
in for interior decoration in the wilds of Bora-Bora. 
lously enough, with the presentation of the last work of art 
fuit shortage evidently set in for the mango squadron demob- 
@iizd on the spot and plunged into lime juggling instead. 
7 Ye had other visitors. Unquestionably Mata and Hape were 
fcmost amusing. They stopped every evening on their way 
ne hula hula dances, bringing stalks of sugar cane or roasted 
»e nuts. These two jovial old girls had gruff, funny voices 
m1 a tinkle in them. Mata was decidedly masculine in dress, 
costume consisting of a man’s gray undershirt, a white linen 
%t and a pareu for a skirt. When feeling particularly festive 
wore a double wreath of white, rose-like flowers on her head. 
. and Hape laughed and joked incessantly, grunted and sat 
but on the floor. Their interest in us, although great, was not 
ygether flattering; we were merely a sort of sideshow attrac- 
“fia to whom they sold their mape nuts. Wondrous nuts they 
wre, too, garnered in the mountains, roasted in the wmu and 
n strung on what looked like a long blade of grass. And 
y were only two francs a string and the sugar cane was even 
Another visitor who came to the house with some regularity 
s the femme of a sea captain plying between Bora-Bora and 
fatea. At both places he 
uintained helpmeets and their 
That he had an- 


Butler, case ‘was Sattar in 
sme respects to that of an 
merican stage driver who was 
Scovered to have a wife at 
ich end of the line. The two 


ech other’s shoulders, discussed 
le failings of their common 
ouse, then went to the movies 

The only radical dif- 
in the two cases was 
nat the American bus driver 
as jailed while the Polynesian 
aptain plows the seas uncen- 


nth a South Sea complex. He, 


e French gendarme and his 
amily were the only whites on 
he island before we set foot on 
Ol Man—the natives had 


iving in Bora-Bora for months; 
iked it because it was quiet and 
Without tourists. His food 
Moroblem he solved by paying a 
hinese shopkeeper so much a 
onth to feed him. He had his 
eals in the bosom of the fam- 
ly and although he was not 
averse to bird’s nest soup and 
other Oriental dishes, he had 
also carte blanche to the grocery 
Shelves with their cans of soup, 
beef and fish. Ol’ Man was 
meticulous about his dress. 
Even on the hottest days he was 
never seen without his necktie, 
stiff collar or coat, all useless 
impedimenta in the eyes of 


zs natives. 
‘most tropical gallants who 


aS 


choose to roam the less frequented byways in the South Pacific. 

Little has been said about os s giggling wife Tetua, who 
had just enough Chinese blood in her veins to give her eyes an 
attractive slant. Her method of acquiring ever-fresh supplies 
of cigarettes was superb. We as millionaire popaas were of 
course responsible for keeping the family in smokes. When 
Tetua needed a new packet she approached us with the empty 
wrapper. 

“Finis!” she exclaimed, bursting into a merry laugh and toss- 
ing the paper over the porch railing. Her eyes sparkled with 
the humor of the situation. We rarely, if ever, saw the joke 
but we were still good for a few more cartons. We frequently 
suspected her of telling her envious friends what easy marks 


we were. Taupoo never went through the empty wrapper 
maneuvers. She merely pointed to her mouth, looked soulful 
and held out her hand, gestures sufficiently eloquent to bring 
results. 


The family wishing to play genial hosts asked us to dine with 
them. Tehaipai extended the invitation. 

“La vieux,” he explained, “aime beaucoup manger poisson 
avec le popaa.”’ Then he added good news. He would make 
it an occasion by procuring the island’s rarest delicacy—the 
heart of the cocoanut tree. Few are eaten for when the heart 
is taken the tree dies, a fact which accounts for the dish’s being 
called “millionaire’s salad.” 

While the women busied themselves with the food, Tehaipai 
appeared with his “shoes” in his hand and announced that he 
was going for the heart of the tree. The shoes proved to be 
climbing irons. Choosing his victim he mounted it monkey 
fashion and swung up to the top. He broke off the great outer 


WELCOMING THE STRANGER 
The arrival of a yacht at a remote South Sea Island is always an occasion for great excitement among the 


Some paddle out to the boat in their outrigger canoes; others swim, the men stripped to the waist, 
the women wearing pareus with their hair flying ‘loose about their shoulders. 


Photo by Helen Duncan Alexander 
DOMESTIC DUTIES 

The South Sea Island man is not above the simpler domes- 
tic tasks. Not only does he go up into the mountains 
after fruits and vegetables but he often cooks the dinner, 
too. This fellow is grating a cocoanut. Seated on the 
cocoanut-grater horse—a crude wooden utensil, often amus- 
ingly carved, and provided with a jagged piece of steel— 
he prepares enough cocoanut to make the famous mitt 
sauce with which most Polynesian dishes are garnished. 


fronds, leaving a six-foot cylinder of young, unborn 
palm leaves sticking straight up in the middle. This 
he seized in both arms and wrestled 
with it, his body swinging out at angles 
alarming to behold at such a dizzy 
height. When victory was his he de- 
scended, holding his thirty-pound prize 
partly in one hand, partly in his teeth. 

At dinner that evening the cocoa- 
nut’s heart proved the piece de résis- 
tance. The youngest fronds, deep in 
the center of the stalk, were the ten- 
derest and most delicious. Not yet 
green, these leaves were packed in 
tight layers about the mid-rib, which 
was itself much like hearts of celery. 
Besides this dish there were three or 
four different kinds of vegetables, and 
fish whose flavor was excellent through 
having been wrapped first in leaves 
and cooked underground in the umu, 
or native oven. The best was perhaps 
the nicely browned manioc, unlike any- 
thing we had ever eaten, 

Taupoo was in her element, as were 
the other members of the family. It 
was the noisiest dinner we had ever 
attended, the miti chorus at times 
reaching crescendo pitch. Everything 
was first soaked in this cocoanut sauce 
and then conveyed by the fingers to the 


BRINGING HOME A GIANT TURTLE 


The capture of such a mammoth turtle as this one is an occasion for great rejoi 

These men have tied their huge catch to a purao pole and are about to return to 

native village where they will be acclaimed by the populace. Some of the bearers wea 
wreaths of leaves to celebrate their achievement. i 


dole she scooped a piece from Vaiarii’s plate and jumped to the flo 

“Mimi mangez poisson me!” Vee shrieked excitedly, then ate what Wi 
left of the fish before the cat made another raid. 

We took advantage of the fact that Taupoo delighted to eat fish withig 
white man and made arrangements to sup en famille occasionally. § 
there was no time element with regard to meals we never knew when th 
would be served. If a native came along late in the afternoon with sont 
fish, the wmu promptly became a crater of activity and dinner was at nif 
in the evening. Then again it was apt to be ready at nine in the mornin 
This fascinating disregard for the clock made it impossible for us to gatil 
our other meals with any degree of accuracy. As a result we sometime 
dined twice within an hour; again we went hungry all day in anticipat 

As time went on and we grew more friendly Tehaipai became very’ com 
fidential. He told us tales of the island’s last king, Terii Maevarua, wiht 
had been captured some forty years before, when the French took Bord 
Bora. He related how the Bora 
Borans, who were formerly very fierce 
held off the three hundred attacking 
French soldiers with spears unt 
finally conquered. Terii Maevaru 
banished from his kingdom by the cof 
querors and told never to return, wet 
to Tahiti to live where he dwells to th 
day as a commoner. 

We were interested in Bora-Bora 
history before the white man cam 
and were able to collect some curio 
of the South Sea Island Stone Ag 
One of them was a stone hatchet, th 
ancestor of the knife, which was use 
formerly to fell trees, make canoes 
open cocganuts, and to do practically 
all of the work of modern imple 
ments. The native calls it the opa 
ofa. We bought one from our next 
door neighbor, Matutea, a rugged olf 
fellow even though a sufferer fro 
elephantiasis, a dread disease that ha 
swollen his right leg to twice its norma 
size. This particular adze he hag 
found when digging a site for his housé 
and there was no telling how old it 
was. 

Photo by Helen Duncan Alexander Another curio—the hula hula . cos 


mouth. Curiously enough no one In the South Sea Islands cocoanuts and fei, the moun- tume—is made from the inner bark ol 
seemed to spill any. Mimi, the cat, sat tain banana, are to be had for the asking. This Poly- the toteto tree which first has to be 
in the middle of the table concentrating esian and his son have just returned from a food hunt- soaked in seawater for a week ang 


her gaze on the so tempting fish. 
Finally, unable to wait longer for her 


ing expedition. 


The cocoanuts are bound together with ie 
the bark of the bwran tree which takes the place of then dried. When the Bora-Borans 


string and rope. learned that we were interested they 
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THE GOD OF HER FOREFATHERS 
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enturies ago this girl’s ancestors worshiped the idol which she holds. The large knife, or bolo, of the Polynesians is an indispensable part of 
he old pagan faith, however, is dead. Sunday is now the gay social their equipment, useful alike for domestic purposes and for work in the 
rent of the week, and the himene house where the people pray and sing forest. The genial Tetua, Tehaipai’s wife, finds it serves admirably to 

the center of religious life. reach that otherwise inaccessible ticklish spot between her shoulders. 
ime in numbers bearing skirts. Most of them were plain but starting about six-thirty in the morning. The road frequently 
1e devised by a young girl named Faatiarou was strung with dwindled to an overgrown trail through which a horse, let alone 
-d berries. Delft blue decorations—the heart of the manioc a wagon, would find it difficult to thread its way. We com- 


tained with the dye of 
owers — added a dashing 
olor note. 

As the news spread we 
rere buying souvenirs, so 
Iso must the Cocoanut 
‘adio have broadcast the 
act that Tehaipai had fed 
1e popaas ‘“millionaire’s 
alad.” For along with 
talks of bananas, eggs and 
ther delicacies, three 
earts of the cocoanut tree 
ere offered for sale. The 
‘ees had been sacrificed 
emaemere Sixty . cents 
Thich the native boy who 
rought them haltingly de- 
1anded. 

When the white man 
oes to a strange isle 
yhose area is not too great 
is first thought is to circle 

Bora-Bora, whose pop- 
lation is eleven hundred, 
; some eighteen or twenty 
les in circumference. 
Ny brother and I chose a 
ool day for the circuit, 


miserated with those who 
had attempted the trip on 
a bicycle. Four small pigs 
followed us through a 
wood for a mile or so, 
then, deciding that such a 
tour was not worth while, 
deserted. A horse with a 
bobbed tail passed, doubt- 
less the aftermath of some 
Bora-Boran’s having 
looked too lovingly at an 
animal so shorn on the 
silver screen. His puaah- 
orofenua (the pig that 
runs over the ground) 
must also have style; snip! 
snip! with a bolo, and the 
main portion of the horse’s 
tail drops to the ground. 
We saw also a China- 
man on a bicycle carrying 
an animated sack in one 
ae hand. From within the 


YOUNG DANCERS OF BORA-BOR ©J.A.Bennus sack came unearthly yowls. 


Cats bein i 
The hula-hula is Bora-Bora’s greatest diversion. Every night men and girls con- Bora Bae, aes ne 
gregate in the plaza-cemetery where they dance light-heartedly among ‘the grave- i ’ mese€ mer- 
stones. Bare feet, streaming hair, smiles and animated moyements of the hips , CMants Db Orrow each 
are all essential to this dance at its best. (Continued on page 52) 


ON THE EDGE OF THE DESERT 


The ultimate desert is composed of apparently endless stretches of sand totally unfit for human life of any kind. 


But in addition to these cof 


pletely desolate tracts the Sahara contains rocky plateaux, great sections of loose stones and pebbles, ranges and hills and large valleys throu 


which water once flowed. 


In some of these places sparse vegetation affords a meager pasturage to the hardy sheep of the nomad herders. 


The Shepherds of fhe Sahara 


How the Desert Nomad Lives—Typical Herdsmen of the Sahara 


By LUCY EMBURY 


HE true desert at last! Seven days since we had left the 
coast, coming slowly, stopping, seeing everything in a 
land strange to us, sometimes disappointing, full of fanati- 

cism, fervors, filth and insidiously seeping fascination. Several 
times along the journey we had passed sand—small dunes, flat 
stretches—tassels, you might say, tossed northward from the great 
giant’s hood. Now his whole burnous lay stretched before us, 
spread and unrolling till it touched the firmament’s four quarters. 
Not a smooth piece of cloth, this garment of Allah, but tufted in 
the manner of some old candlewick coverlet with bunches of grass, 
an all-over pattern upon which the sheep wander eating their way. 

Only the evening before we had arrived at Laghouat and this 
afternoon were bidden by Major Bodley to go with him on his 
tour of inspection. Twice a year the flocks are brought from 
grazing grounds some hundred miles south to feed upon certain 
salty herbs which flourish along the fringe ef the desert. We 
drove out twenty miles or so upon a fairly level road, left the car 
and walked toward where we saw them ranging, moderately moving 
groups still quite distant. It was really the movement that betrayed 
them, caught one’s notice, for so. far away their fleeces seemed 
the color of the sand. It is often thus in North Africa, whose 
spaces are so vast as to render objects negligible—men and camels 
and cattle alike are lost in the maw of immensity. Then, too, 
everything seems to have the trick or habit of standing very still, 
molten into sunshine, frozen into shadow. Many and many a time 
we were passing unaware until light, sudden and disconcerting, 
slithered down the bayonet slung across a nomad’s back or some 
stone startlingly raised itself on four feet to canter away from the 
sound of our motor. 

Madani joined us, one of the British major’s native partners 
and co-owner of these sheep. Aside from costume and speech he 


might have been mistaken for an Irishman, rather blunt-featured 
freckled and ruddy, not at all the typical Moor despite the fa 
that he bore still the title of Spanish grandee in addition to t 
more usual one of caid. He sprung, I suspect, from a strain 1nof 
strongly Berber than Arabic. And, since most of us visualizt 
Othello the minute Moor is mentioned, it may not be amiss to ad 
that Moors are not necessarily blacks, indeed but seldom so 
name merely, much used in the literature of earlier centuries te 
designate the North African tribes which swept via Morocco int 
Europe. They were Arabicized Berbers, not negroid stock; ant 
among the Berbers even today, after so many generations of inter 
mingling, there remains a strain distinctly light. . 
These original inhabitants of Mediterranean A frica—dubbed by 
scornful, long-ago Romans, berberes, barbarians, are by natur 
white. Away from the coast, inland a bit wherever the people art 
single-blooded, one comes upon individuals curiously Gaelic 11 
physical character, or at least so they seemed to me. It doesn’ 
take long to distinguish the type; in a very short while the ey 
iearns to rove across a crowd and select almost instantaneously tht 
upstanding Berber, guided perhaps by some instinctive stir o 
remote, far-forgotten kinship or perhaps merely by reason of hi 
greater height and stalwartness. Stupid, of course, to generaliz 
from so superficial an experience as mine of last season but thi 
impression of difference persists—an ever-shifting kaleidoscope o 
faces and figures followed from Tunis to the Atlantic and out o 
this multitude of at first bewildering variations two steadihy 
strengthening images: the Arab, beautifully modeled, suave of line 
fine-featured, with small, supple hands and feet, a skin ranging it 
hue from pale ivory to the rich, smooth brown of a pecan-shell 
his predecessor on this continent, the Berber, a man with some 
angles about him, angles of cheek-bone and hip, a man who ha 
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nothing except their flocks, their clothes, their utensils and the tents which shelter them, the nomad herders of the Sahara lead a 


recatious life searching continually for new 
these nomads wander hundreds of miles, 


tung a certain character out of hardship, who might meet diffi- 
ity halfway instead of adroitly slipping around it. 
recall our guide at Bou Saada, a superb old chap standing six- 
et-two, very dramatic in sky-blue, silver-embroidered suit (long, 


wil plus-fours and 
swig, hooded cape) 
% with a sort of rock- 
ibbed steadfastness 
out him that lent this 
om of so different a 
md an almost early 
iew England air. Such 
ssemblances may be 
lore than skin-deep 
ad they stir a passion- 
e hope that some day 
we sons of all lands 
ay harmoniously co- 
abit the earth, 

However, let us get 
ack to our stance upon 
¢ Sahara. 

It was only a few 
unutes before we met 
ie sheep and the crea- 
ives were butting about 
ur knees. A good 
lany ewes capered, 
lumsily gleeful, be- 
eath the bellies and be- 
ween the fleecy, phleg- 


atic bodies of their 
lders. “Maaaas” and 
baaazas” broke here 


nd there on varying 


urage. 


In particular syllables are capable! 


q 


THE MARKET PLACE AT TOUGGOURT 

Surrounded by extensive palm groves and lying on the threshold of the trackless desert, 

Touggourt is one of the most picturesque cities in Algeria. Caravans from the Sahara 

are continually bringing goods to its market place or, loaded with produce for the desert 
dwellers, are setting out for the lonely outposts to the south. 


2ain or the lack of it is often a matter of life and death to them. 
moving southward in the winter and northward in the summer. 


Throughout the year 


keys—I’d never guessed before of how much diversity simple 
Above the long-drawn, intermittent sounds, 
persistent and plaintive, continued the cry of a teeter-legged young 
thing cut off from its mother; and across the crowd her answering 


wail. Comic to see 
them, after some sec- 
onds, rush together with 
one last, ecstatic bleat, 
to watch the lamb’s 
mouth close round the 
restored udder as if it 
would never again let 
go. 

Though they had 
done the hundred miles 
in three days no par- 
ticular fatigue was evi- 
dent in man or beast. 
Since an average day’s 
range on the Sahara 
runs up to twenty, the 
pressure of extra mile- 
age on these semi-an- 
nual journeys seems no 
hardship nor does it 


breed ill results. Each 
shepherd carries his 
own supply of flour, 


dates and water. All he 
needs to do is scrape a 
hollow, strike fire, and 
bake his own round of 
bread. Nightfall finds 
him ready for sleep 
(Cont. on page 48) 
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Forgotten Villages of Old Spain 


Peasant Customs in the Sierra de Gredos—Songs and Dances of the Mountairi 
Troubadours—How the Rural Spaniard Spends His Holidays 


By RUTH HARRIS BELL 


HERE are towns and villages in the Sierra de Gredos 
which never see a traveler. This range of mountains which 
commences some forty miles to the west of Madrid is 
sixty miles in length, extending from east to west, and its 
greatest width is seven miles. It forms a barrier separating two 
regions totally different. Its northern’ slopes are bleak and al- 
most barren. On its southern slopes grow carob-trees, olives, 
palms, oranges and lemons, usually associated with Andalusia. 
Tucked away among the fastnesses of these mountains are vil- 
lages whose only means of communication with the outside 
world are mountain trails, traversable only on foot, or at best 
on the back of a burro. In these inaccessible hamlets the 
women hastily gather their children about them and scuttle 
into their houses at the sight of a stranger, and the men look 
forbidding enough until their native hospitality overcomes their 
inherent mistrust of things that are strange and new. The 
larger towns, though touched by modern highways, seem to 
shrink away from them, and to huddle more closely under the 
protecting shadow of some lofty peak, or perhaps the crumbling 
walls of a medieval castle. 
As yet this region has not been desecrated by trains, so it is 
by bus thatyou leave Madrid in the afternoon, and five hours 
later, after having traversed some ninety miles of excellent 
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AN OLD STREET IN ESCARABAJOSA 


The towns and villages locked in the mountains of the Gredos preserve 

the atmosphere of the past. There are no railroads to this isolated 

section and mountain trails are the principal means of communication. 

Escarabajosa is typical of these venerable villages where a stranger is 
an object of suspicion and distrust. 


RAB 


mountain road, you are deposited in Arenas de San Pedro, thi 
largest and best-known of the Gredos towns. The days a 
long in May, and it is not yet dark when you arrive. You make ar 
rangements for a room at one of the several equally dismal hote 
and then go out to explore the town. From the bus you hay 
seen the crenelated battlements and towers of a ruined castle, 
and by keeping this landmark in sight you soon find yoursel 
on an ancient bridge which spans a limpid stream. Reflected 1 
the water are the sturdy granite walls of the medieval fortress 
but between the merlons of the battlements, instead of armore 
guards, storks now sit domestically on crazily built nests. — 
The sun has set and peasants are returning from their daily 
tasks. A man wearing a hat broadly conical in shape, made 
of felt and velvet, a full blue blouse, an enormously wide sash, 
velvet trousers caught in at the knee with a leather strap, an 
sandals made of lengths of used automobile tires, marches 
ahead of a pair of oxen which pull a clumsy two-wheeled cart. 
Behind him come groups of men and women, some on foot, 
others on the backs of grizzled burros. All greet you in passing 
with a “Vaya con Dios!’’: “May you go with God.” 
The next morning your hotel looks less dismal in the dazzling 
sunlight. A member of the municipal police presents himself 
as a willing cicerone to the castle, and with the turning of a 


Mista. s 


THE GOSSIP HOUR 


On Sunday afternoon groups of girls and women sit before their houses 

indulging in friendly gossip while they wait for the dance which takes 

place on the plaza. Like most Gredos towns, Cuevas del Valle has cobbled 

streets lined with whitewashed houses and jutting wooden balconies often 
pleasantly adorned with pots of flowers. 
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ntic key you enter 
@ grass-grown court- 
yed. The usefulness 
m the castle as a 
ans of defense past, 
town authorities 
-d its courtyard as 
ety, and it is 
fied with long-for- 
@tten_ tombstones. 
mine of the -feudal 
iongholds of Don 
Mvar de Luna, ta- 
rite of King John 
Secomd, and 
mstable of Castile,” 
ys your guide, and 
jain you are free to 
Winder as you will. 
lOn a hill to the 
rth of the town is 
¥e eighteenth century 
waee Of }§6~ Prince 
ntonio de  Borbon, 
ho by his marriage 
curred the royal dis- 
jeasure of his brother, 
harles the Third, and 
» was banished to Arenas from the court at Madrid. To the 
vest rises the highest of the Gredos peaks, which remains cov- 
ted with snow during the hottest months of summer. It is 
‘ll known by the name of that fierce Arab chieftain, Almanzor, 
tho, during the time of the Reconquest, encamped on its in- 
ospitable height in order to try to wrest back the hard-gained 
inds of the Christians for the crescent. 
_ This morning both sides of the river are gay with groups of 
leasant women, dressed in brightly striped skirts and brighter 
lhawls, busy with great baskets of laundry, which will be 


tas Dnata 


YOUNG MOUNTAINEERS 


The village of Guisando nestles in a ravine, its houses clustering close 
together, roof rising above roof and balcony out-jutting balcony. 


SUNDAY EVENING IN GUISANDO 


On Sunday evenings most of the population drifts into the village square. Men and women and tend 
gather in friendly groups to discuss the latest scandal and to watch the girls and young 
men dance the mountain jota. 


ay) 


pounded on the rocks, 
and then spread out 
along the banks to dry. 
From the river climb 
zigzag streets, and 
you wander  fasci- 
nated as around each 
turn unfolds some un- 
expected vista. The 
whitewashed houses 
are built to the line of 
cobbled streets, and 
from them protrude 
jutting balconies of 


wood on which are 
rows of earthen pots 
filled with brilliantly 
hued flowers. These 


houses have half 
doors, like those seen 
in Swiss villages, and 
in front of them sit 
gossiping circles of 
women who sew, knit 
their chil- 
dren, chickens and 
pigs, while basking in 
the sun. 

From Arenas a winding road climbs through a forest of pines 
until Guisando is almost reached, but just outside the village it 
quite suddenly stops, and you must walk if you would see 
Guisando. The effort is more than repaid, for this seems some 
fairy settlement, nestling in its chestnut-lined ravine. Surely 
only gnomes, and hobgoblins, and witches, and fairy princesses 
should inhabit such houses as line Guisando’s streets. But 
closer investigation discloses the fact that these houses are in- 
habited not only by human beings, but by dogs and goats, rab- 
bits and chickens, oxen and donkeys, as well. All enter by the 


THE FRUIT VENDER 


His scales slung over his shoulder, the fruit vender at Piedralaves goes 
from door to door leading the burro on whose back his produce is carried. 
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FRONT-ROW SEATS AT THE CIRCUS 
An appreciative audience always welcomes t j 
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blocks of granite, surmounted by fom 
rom which the heads of evil-doers were once gruesomely 
exhibited. These pillars set forth the life and character of 2 
entire age, and coming upon one you have the sensation of haw 
ing stepped back into a feudal state. 

The fifth town, Villarejo, is hidden behind a mountain s 
You climb steadily until the very top of the divide, the Puerta 
del Pico, is reached. The driver recommends a bubbling spring 
and you stop to drink a cup of icy 4. shepherd passes 
with his flock of sheep, and you are aghast at the size of the 
two dogs which come trotting at his heels as he offers you 
bunch of mountain wild flowers. He knows your country # 
seems. He herded sheep for more than ten years in Californias 
but he missed all “this,” and he points to the peaceful valley 
below, dotted by tile-roofed villages, and guarded by the towered 
castle of Mombeltran. ; 

A woman, a distaff in her hand, spins as she walks, at thel 
same time keeping a watchful eye on a herd of goats. Cross4 
ng the magnificent mountain highway over which you have 
ust come are the zigzag scars of a Koman road, built when 
its patron saint with a corrida de toros. Carts and poles lo Po th hese MmOUTIAINS Were 0 Par of the far-flung Roman Empire. 

plaza into a miniature bull ring The blocks of stone with which they are built are worn deep 
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the pas sing feet of many CEDUUTIES, 
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TRIBESMEN OF THE RIF 


The Riffians of the mountainous region along the north coast of Morocco maintained a fierce independence for centuries. 
the Rifhans Spain has suffered terrible losses and in one battle alone twenty thousand soldiers were slaughtered. The Riffians’ last struggle 
independence was led by the notorious Abd-el-Krim, who finally surrendered to the French in 1926. 
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Holy Sheshuan—Forbidden City of fhe ‘Rif 


In the Mountain Metropolis of Spanish Morocco—Episodes in the 
Bloody Struggle with Spain—Sheshuan After Centuries of Isolation 


By CARLETON BEALS 


Sheshuan, the holy city of the Jibala, Berber peoples of 

northwest Africa. Up until less than a decade ago only 
three Europeans (in disguise) had ever penetrated into the criss- 
cross streets of the mountain town; one of them was poisoned. 
But now the modern world has crashed violently through the 
gates of Sheshuan’s isolation. Long sealed against Occidental 
intrusion, long asleep in its circle of hills, the city has been 
brusquely stirred from opiate dreams of Allah’s blessings. Rub- 
bing astonished eyes at the sudden turmoil of colonial conquest, 
it finally rose in wrath against the rude violation of its ancient 
sanctity by the stalking soldiers of Spain, hated infidels, impious 
eaters of pork. Just five years ago, the galloping harka of 
Abd-el-Krim sent ten thousand Spaniards scurrying to their 
graves in tragic evacuation of the holy spot. 

This unusual city was founded by the Alami Shereefs in 1471, 
during the many periods of war with Portugal. Soon it fell into 
the hands of the Beni Rashid dynasty, becoming the cradle of an 
independent state. Not until 1561, and then for less than a 
century, did it even admit allegiance to the Moorish sultans, 
permitting itself to be governed by representatives from Fez. 
Thereafter Sheshuan remained Berber and independent, quite 
outside the jurisdiction of the native Moorish state. Its cen- 
turies-old isolation was finally broken down in 1920 when Span- 
ish troops and machine guns of General Silvestre rattled through 
the gates and cobbled lanes. Two years later the Rif massacred 
twenty thousand Spanish soldiers, and General Silvestre commit- 
ted suicide. Four years later, the Spaniards were driven out of 


ae UCKED away in the far south of Spanish Morocco lies 


Sheshuan itself with great slaughter. Not until 1926 were th 
able to return. Thus the town: has been accessible to outsi 
travel only since 1927. 

Sheshuan is swung like a golden hammock against the sla 
gray cliffs of the Jibel Mezedel mountains. From the native 
Soco and the Spanish plaza, both dominated by a ruine¢ 
stork-ruled castle, exceedingly narrow stone lanes twis 
down between white and blue walls, under dim arcades an¢ 
carved balconies, into a depression and up to another spur. The 
principal lane, circling high above this depression close to tht 
walls and Moorish gates, gives an extensive view of the tangle 
of red tile roofs, of domes and minarets; and, further below, 0: 
the steep valley of fig trees, of olives and oranges and yelloy 
grain. The roofs are of slanting tile because of the heavy 
snows, giving the place an aspect not at all Moorish. It re 
sembles a typical mountain village of the Italian Apennines o1 
the Mexican Highlands. Even the minarets, more stolid thar 
elsewhere, are like Italian campaniles. 

But down in the murky lanes, the Orient proclaims. itsel 
stridently: the dirty country folk selling wares in the Suhk-el- 
Dakhl; the pinched, arched-over lanes, here and there shadec 
by grape-vine trellises; the low swinging green store doors 
barefoot Arabs crosslegged amid heaps of merchandise; the na- 
tive inns, boiling with kaleidoscopic rural life; the wool anc 
cattle markets; the hillside cafés—everywhere the Oriental buzz. 
the Oriental smells, the Oriental blaze of color; the swish of 
capes; the throaty Arabic mingling with the more guttural Berbe1 
and the shrill Hebraic; the wail of beggars; the iron castanet: 
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t Sudanese danc- 
|Too, there is a 
4 banging of tam- 

=etaAw hide 
eihed over terra 
tt tubes—and the 
lovng of tin and 
moo flutes and sing- 
balloons, for it is 
ious festival, and 
thildren are mak- 


. great racket. 


“Memories 

M@alusia Inn” rise 
: stories of slen- 
f:olumned ~ white- 
ned arcades. The 
lrangle, sizzling in 
July sun, simmers 

| suppressed ex- 
@mnent, with eager, 
Mant business. Col- 
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3 sh — strange and 
king to my milder 
Kidental senses. 
4-e human activities 
mss brutally close to 
| animal functions 
Premain mysterious- 
cloaked in a culture 
| formalism, ancient 
involved; a thrum- 
weave and shuttle 
iprimitive and greedy 
2 upon the woof of 
mplexity, of super- 
aned luxurious- 
iss. Disease and pov- 
y make themselves 
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shade of the columned 
vestibules: the lavish 
luxury of the pashas, 
imitated, begrimed 
by the rabble. This 
patio shouts of all the 
evil fecundity of the 
tropics, the utter disre- 
gard of the hot lands 
and of the East for the 
safety and well-being 
of human life. Every- 
thing is tinged with 
the blood-flame of kis- 
met, of fate inscrut- 
able, imminent, ines- 
capable. Here and 
there the walls are 
daubed with purple 
hand-prints — symbol 
of atoi kismet, good- 
luck. It is needed. 


And up from this 
square bubbling caul- 
dron of human pas- 
sions into the full 
blaze of the sunlight 
rises the stench of hay 
and grain, of cooking 
greases and _ heavy 
spices, of jasmine and 
manure, of myrrh and 
urine. 

Yussef, seated on 
the well-stone of the 
inn patio, beside two 
aged basket-weavers, 
had slipped his toes out 
of his yellow leather 
belra to clean them 
with lemon. His yel- 


mmfortable on exqui- Photo by Mathew Beecher low flowing burnous 


‘ely woven mats and 
sh rugs, intricately 
‘signed, on ornately 
ed floors, in the 


THOROUGHFARES OF SUN AND SHADE covered two shirts of 


5; ; : wool, the ter on 
The sun makes patterns in black and white on the heavily shrouded women as they move ‘] 2 s ais k rie 
through the narrow streets shaded by grapevine trellises. This protection against the sun Suver gray, notte 
is common in the cities of both Spanish and French Morocco. cloth buttons, black 


AT THE THRESHOLD OF THE RIF Pio Ua Asay Mates rash 


e only open port of Morocco on the Mediterranean, Tetuan is one of the principal cities of the Rif and was once the stronghold of pirates. 
dates from 1492, when Andalusian Moors first reared its wall and built its mosques and houses. In the background rise the mountains of 
the Rif, the grim barriers which have enabled the Berber tribesmen to retain their independence and individuality for centuries. 
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SHARP BARGAINING Phot Vi Deena 
The countryman’s produce when it is offered for sale in the market place is examined with a sharp, appraising eye. On the head of the shaven 
pated fellow in the rear may be seen the small patch (prescribed by the Koran) from which dangles a braided queue, so that God, if he wills, 

can more easily yank him into paradis 
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blind men in 
ed brown bur- 
es and vilely dirty 
ans, seared eyes 


nothing- 


grinders, turbaned 
workmen. On the far 
bank we explore a 
cave with ex-voto rags 
in the crannies — en- 
trance to the fearsome 
kingdom of the Jinum, 
a vast race of spirits. 
We loll in the shade of 
two enormous patri- 
archal fig trees, com 
pletely screened from 
sight. With luxurious 
nostalgia Yussef told 
me he had once spent 
two days and nights in 


in unison or in- 
saints: “Man 
khubza ala sidi 
jelkader ben Djulah! 
May you give to buy 
d in the name of 


tLielt-ad t 
bdelkader EN 


‘her hegvar 
ines EZRA 


enormous 
aie 
bear with his 


as Wits 


10u of philosophy 
1¢ made no mention. 
We return past a 


; 
1 nysac 
gunnysacKk 
; sae 
tnrougn tne 


which pro ject 


olored newly dug well, walled 
with hewn stone, still 
freshly stained with 
the blood of a sacri 
ficed he-goat that 


these waters may re 


main ever pure and 


In a. native café 
chantonte, on the brink 
of the hillside, where 
the water-freshened 
breeze rustles the olive 
leaves, Yussef and I 
sit at a tiny green 
table, drinking refres 
i ve herbs and 
smoking our sebzig 
with their long green 
and red carved stems, 
Photo by Mathew Beecher their tiny terra cotta 


bowls stuffed with Kif 


heat <A 
inrougn iC 


burros of the é ran ade 
bis ber gow oy tobacco, The spacious 
ju Wi ri my, , 
window me antiga Sara Cate garden 1s enclosed 
nrimitive by a neat bamboo 
vy | > st ye 7 
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blue crosses to indicate that they 
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fence zigzagging along a lane and the 
edge of the cliff. Under the shade of 
figs and magnolias, Moors loll on bright- 
colored mats, their sandals kicked. off, 
drinking honey and mint etzai, playing 
dominoes or discussing the day’s bargain- 
ing. Canaries in little wooden and wire 
cages call to one another from the boughs. 
On a piazza three musicians—guitar, vio- 
lin and native tambour—play wailing 
Oriental music and chant story songs— 
little different from the monotonous 
metallic quavering of the cantejonde of 
Andalusia. 

They sing Popular fragments of the 
Magreb epic, the long history of the 
Moors and the conquest of Spain; of the 
Almorravides and Almohades; of Valen- 
cia, now cursedly Christian but once 
sacred: episodes of the long record of a 
race whose dim glory still shines in the 
tower of Hassam in Rabat, the Kutubis 
of Marrakech, and the Giralda of Seville. 
All the songs are flavored with religion 
and valor, the crescent and the sword: 
they might serve equally for the chant of 
some Berber chapel, some holy Zawia. 
They recite of the power of holy men 
over powerful sultans, of great teachers 
who defied omnipotent despots. But now 
they turn to love; the secret romances of 
the harems, the handsome youth who 
penetrated in disguise into some wealthy 
seraglio and stole the youngest and most 
beautiful occupant; of the Shereef’s wife 
tested and found pure; of slave girls who 
became the queen of the Sultan’s roost; 
of beauty conquering over temptation and 
misfortune—of love undying in all its 
guises. 

Far and high above us, on a cone- 
shaped peak, the late sun gleamed on a 
snow-white mosque with a green mosaic 
minaret; and further aloft, where the 
highest crag notched the cloudless sky, it 
fell ona white misgrela or Spanish block- 
house. Gradually 
the glimmer of 
these buildings 
faded. Twilight 
Chepielonv ema ite 
world with an ex- 
piring rustle of 
cicadas and the 
croaking of bull- 
frogs from below 
the checkered 
grain fields. The 
Piazza, mrs cc 
wailed ever lower, 
answering the mel- 
ancholy of dying 
day in a plaintive 
monotonous s 0 b- 
banye. = Liveersd:s 
tinkled past on the 
stony lane. Burros 
brayed. The music 
ceased — only the 
drone of passing 
day. 

Then, out of the 
palpitating quiet, 
leapt a nerve-taut 
cry: the muezzin 
call, the invocation 
to Allah, sung 
LOM tem t On 
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SUMMER HEADGEAR 


In some parts of Morocco the natives wear 

curious hats of straw with unusually tall crowns. 

During the hot months these hats are a welcome 
change from the heavy turban or burnoose. 


BOUND FOR THE MOUNTAIN METROPOLIS 
Nothing can quite approach the gravity of the Moorish trader as he rides slo 
on his ridiculous little donkey. 


TRAD 


walls of the mosques, a rising fg 
sound, swelling like an organ as the ye 
rolled in our direction, tapering away 
the prayer was flung into furthest 
“La illaha illallahu, la illaha illallahy 
Then the white flag fluttered down fron 
the mountain-perched mosque lik 
wounded butterfly. 

The weird clamor died away. Nig 
silence. Stars. Then—banality of bana 
ities—the electric lights strung thro 
the garden came on. But they 
feeble lights—timidity personified. P 
ently they faltered, went dim, brightened 
dimmed, for a quarter of an hour we 
out entirely. Finally they jerked 
again, white and strong, then subsided 
a dull red glow. 

Suddenly a wild figure in a flyi 
burnous dashed down from the piazz 
uttering torrents of Arabic, brandishi 
heavy cane, and began smashing 
bulbs. 
Pop! Pop! Pop! A miniature revel 
tion. With each smash came a tinkling 
glass and whole lava floods of Arabic. : 
dozen bulbs in all, then the crazy M 
hurled the cane into a corner and seizing 
a pair of pruning hooks, snipped the light 
wires. 

“And who is that?” I asked Yussel 
amazed. 

Yussef laughed. “That is Ben- Malek 
el-Hilim, owner of the café.” 

“Ask him to our table,” I suggested 
Surely such a courageous smasher of high 
bulbs was worth knowing. 

With a mighty groan, Ben-Malek- é 
Hilim spread fat legs and ample paunel 
over a stool and pushed back his gra 
ereza from his yellow turban. Presenth 
his brother-in-law, Bou Alem, joined t 
—a lean, fierce-eyed Berber, with black 
tasseled fez and purple garters on his bart 
sinewy shanks, 

“Ts it the custom hereabouts,” I de 
manded in Span 
ish, “to go abou 
smashing ligh 
bulbs ?” 


Ben - Malek -el 
Hilim  sputtere 
Arabic. All I un 


derstood were fre 
quent allusions t 
Allah and the les 
reputable  sectio 
of the weaker sex 
“No. more electri 
light for me!” h 
finally exclaime 
en cristiano. “Fo 
these blinkes 
blink eunuc. 


lights, 1 pia 
twenty duros 
month. Duro. 


duros, Spanis. 
dur. 0; SI) eg 
snapped his finger 
under my nos¢ 
“Sometimes the 
burn, mostly the 
don’t. Always to 
dim for reading 
and at two in th 
.morning, off the 
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: Honoring, the Gods of the ‘Rice Fields 


Harvest Ceremonials in Java—Some Colorful Rituals of the Javanese Farmer 


| By ANNE MACPHERSON 


IPE in experience and full of wisdom was my servant 
Narim when he first came to us. He should have been 
@4& rechristened “FEzek’el,’ which I think means “gift of 
Gd.” In those first strange years in Java, when the country, 
Mh language, the customs and the people were all new, he was 
@pne an invaluable adviser. 

Dn account of this early dependent period I have never been 
gic, as time gave me experience and some fluency with the 
guage, to take the high-handed imperious attitude that some 
jen maintain with their servants. Narim has been with me 
wumber of years now, but his attitude to me remains paternal. 


ges advantage of his prerogatives. His approach is ritualistic. 
Mi a day when I see the specially ordained offices of Friday 
Gad Saturday pushed ahead to Thursday, with various un- 
talogued and negligible matters given undue attention, old 
oes, perhaps, being caressed into surprising rejuvenation, or 
e icebox being treated to a gleaming coat of white paint, I 
Whow beyond the peradventure of a doubt the request that is 
aout to be made. 

“But, Narim,’ I protest when he comes with the artlessness 
« a child, asking for two or three days’ leave to go to a rice 
Brvest, “didn’t you plant your rice just last month?” 
| We are aiding and abetting Narim in the purchase of a small 
jot of sawahs, or rice-paddies, so that when we leave him he 
an retire grandly to his own estate. While his interest in this 
ind is regarded as natural, even gratifying, we sometimes sus- 
yect that he is planting his rice every month so that he may 
Jarvest it as often. 
| He explains to me that this is not his harvest but that of a 
Wealthy neighbor who owns much sawah lands, so that when 
te harvests there are feasts and processions at which all the 


people of the countryside participate, hoping that the blessings 
and bounties bestowed on the great man’s dominions will be 
extended to their own small holdings. Narim has my permission, 
it was only a matter of form to ask it; one could no more 
keep him back than from a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Upon his return I exact my tribute. I choose the cool side 
gallerij on a gray morning when I do not resent the bright red- 
ness of the hibiscus and poinsettias, when the mango tree is 
a-chatter with bird-life, in that first lull in the morning’s indus- 
try when trim lawns, newly cut, and neat driveways, freshly 
swept, bring contentment to the spirit and serenity to the soul. 

Narim settles on his haunches on the floor beside me, his bare 
feet spread out like fans, his body swung and supported by the 
leg muscles in that squatting position which natives can maintain 
for hours at a stretch. Then, like St. John, he starts in the be- 
ginning, for I have asked him to tell me of the rice harvest 
to the very last straw. 

Bapa Soepardi, it seems, is the owner of the rice sawahs that 
extend along the bed of the little river Tjiwining and up the 
hills on each side in maybe a hundred terraces. He was a 
Javanese and a man of great importance in his community. As 
his rice turned to a golden brown and the stalks bent with the 
weight of the golden grain he remembered the gods and his an- 
cestors in every possible manner. He gave a young goat to a 
public feast called the hadjat boemi; he sent chickens and other 
eatables to the mosque for the santries that they might make 
prayers of thanks to God and the forefathers for the bounteous 
harvest; he made an offering to Dewi Sri, the goddess of the 
rice. His friends and relatives wished him joy in the promise 
of his crops. 

Before he began the harvest it was necessary for him to con- 
sult the Doekoen Sawah. This is a holy man who foretells the 
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A PANORAMA OF THE RICE FIELDS OF JAVA 


The morasses, swamps and rich alluyial plains of Java produce abundant crops of rice. Its cultivation is attended with elaborate ceremonials which are 

»ften observed more scrupulously than the actual problems of cultivation, and in the myths and legends of the country rice plays a conspicuous part. 

The earliest record of the cultivation of rice dates from 2800 B.C. when an Emperor of China issued a ceremonial ordinance giving himself the 
honor of sowing the seed. From time immemorial it has been one of the principal foods of the Orient. 


crops and requires comparatively little care. 


days favorable for planting and for the harvest. As the ap- 
pointed days approached a hut or shelter was built at a dry spot 
by the sawahs to which the women carried straw mats, dishes, 
cooking utensils, charcoal, stoves and food. 

The family and their relatives and friends gathered at the hut 
on the first day of the harvest. The poorer people looked on 
from the side of the road. Everyone was happy over the 
harvest. The women and girls wore bright-colored blouses and 
gay slendangs over their heads. It is at these feasts that the 
best workers among the maids are observed by parents who have 
to choose wives for their sons. 

While the women waited in the hut, the Doekoen Sawah, fol- 
lowed by the men, walked slowly to a large kanari tree where 
he offered prayers and burned incense, for spirits always lurk in 
the shade of trees. Then followed by a procession of the family 
and friends, he walked along the edge of the sawahs, looking 
intently at the rice as if he were searching for something. Finally 
he found the object of his search, two stalks of rice of the same 


The ubiquitous Javanese water buffalo is generally used to plow the mud 
of the rice fields. In growing rice no special rotation of crops is neces- 
sary and land best suited for rice is ill adapted for other crops. 


BINDING THE GOLDEN 


After the rice has been spread upon the ground to dry it is gathered into sheaves and stored for use. _ one f | 
Some varieties grow in water, some on land; some come to maturity in three months, while others 
take from four to six months. 


SHEAVES 
Rice is one of the most prolific of all 


height and appearance which seemed to be leaning toward each 
other. 
Muttering the names of Dewi Sri, the goddess of the rice 
and Batara Wisnoe, her husband, he cut these stalks with his 
rice-knife. These he bound with other stalks into two separaté 
sheaves. One was the bride, Dewi Sri, and the other the bride™ 
groom, Batara Wisnoe. Other special stalks were cut and bound 
into smaller sheaves which were the attendants. 
A miniature hut which had been brought with them was them 
perched above the spot where the first stalks were cut. Food 
was placed in the tiny hut, an egg, a ball of rice, or a rice 
cake wrapped in a bamboo leaf. Personal articles were provided 
for the bride, a mirror, a comb, powder and coconut oil. Be 
neath the hut were placed a jar of water, a betel leaf, and a 
young coconut with the top cut off. 
This was the house of the bride, Dewi Sri, who had been 
dressed in a cabaya, a slendang, and a tiny sarong. The groom 
(Continued on page 46) 
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The women who plant the rice form a line across the field and move- 
gradually backward as they plant the shoots in the clinging mud below- 
the water. No special tillage is necessary but weeding is essential. 
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NYONE who ‘has_ ever 
A been interested in bird life 
a the throat of her young, ps America knows the 
hummingbird pumps pre- Mame of Dr. Frank M. Chapman. 
sted food down its digestive He is perhaps our greatest orni- 

tract. thologist and he is the author of 

a number of valuable and popular 

d books on the birds of North America. In presenting the 

ysevelt medal to him in 1928, the Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 

| credited him with having had “more influence than any other 

n in America in making ornithology a popular subject, which 

entered into schools and homes and has become a part of the 
cation of countless men, women and children.” 


ging her stiletto-like bill 


)f course, like most official recognitions, this all sounds a little 
ipous and pedagogical. Dr. Chapman, however, is not one of 
r dry-as-dust cataloguers. A sound and conscientious scien- 
he is also a vivid and entertaining writer. He carries on his 

ik with gusto and manages to communicate his enthusiasm as 
l as his knowledge to his readers. His latest book is “My 
ppical Air Castle,” an amazingly interesting account of tropical 
1 and animal life on the Island of Barro Colorado in the 
hama Canal Zone. 
Like most naturalists, Dr. Chapman had his dreams of an ideal 
ner of the world in which to carry on his researches. “What 
yanted was a permanent home to which IJ could return year 
er year with ever-growing pleasure, situated at the border of 
)rimeval tropical forest, looking over water to distant moun- 
ns, where the members of a practically undisturbed fauna 
yuld be my daily, if unseen, companions, where living condi- 
ms imposed no handicap of hardship or discomfort on my 
wers of observation or enjoyment, in a region that was beau- 
ul, healthful, and accessible. 

“This was a castle so high in the air that it never occurred to 

» even to try to put the foundation under it, when, behold! I 

ind castle and foundation complete on Barro Colorado, an 

and in the Panama Canal Zone.” 

What is this extraordinary island which corresponds to such 


**“My Tropical Air Castle,” by Dr. Frank M. Chapman. Illustrated 
th drawings and photographs. 416 pps. D. Appleton & Co. $5.00. 


THE LITTLE MONKEY WITH THE GREAT VOICE 


1c howling monkey owes its name to its amazing call. Beginning as 

low grunt its “howl” rises quickly to an overpowering, ferocious roar. 

single howler could defeat a lion in a vocal duel; when a band of 

wlers joins voices the result is one of the most impressive sounds in 
the animal world. They can be heard at least two miles away. 


eAn Island Eden in ‘Panama 


Hunting Exotic Birds With a Great Naturalist—The Wonders of 
Barro Colorado—Little Dramas of the Tree Tops 


A Review* 


By ROGER BROWNELL 
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an extravagant dream? 
When the Panama Canal 
was completed and Gatun 
Dam was closed, the waters 
of the Chagres River rose 
eighty-odd feet and flooded 
165 square miles of lowlands. 
Thus hilltops were trans- 
formed into islands, and 
the largest of these is 
3arro Colorado. Roughiy 
circular in shape, with a di- 
ameter of about three miles, 
Barro Colorado is a heavily 
forested primeval paradise. 
Its trees and plants are said 
to number a thousand spe- 
cies. Over two hundred and 
thirty different kinds of 
birds have been observed. 
Among the animals are 
Pumas, Ocelots, Tapirs, 
White-lipped Peccaries, 
White-tailed and Forest 
Deer, Sloths, Monkeys and 
Agonti. To a certain extent 
Barro Colorado played the 
role of Ark to the creatures 9 iia 
of the lowlands when the THE SLY COATI 
are secs Teas | The coati is the Central American 
wisely the Government has cousin of the raccoon. He carries his 
set aside the island as a long tail jauntily erect in a way that 
reservation for the study of suggests a combined periscope and 
the fora and fauna which it interrogation mark. His almost pre- 
int hensile nose houses a powerful smell- 
aS : ? : ing apparatus which probably brings 
On this island teeming him more information than his eyes. 
with rare forms of life, Dr. This fellow inadvertently took his 
Chapman spent four seasons own picture by flashlight. 
studying and observing the 
birds and the beasts. His new book contains the rich harvest of 


his observations. 
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DR. CHAPMAN STUDYING BIRD LIFE 
Seated in a camp-chair with a desk board across its arms, and using a 
24-power binocular, Dr. Chapman was able to watch every movement of 
the birds near his “Tropical Air Castle” at Barro Colorado. He could 
see every detail of their action, even to the vibration of the tongue, and 
the results of his observation were carefully tabulated as they were made. 
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One of the most beautiful birds imaginable, 

the male Cotinga is a brilliant cerulean blue 

with black, blue-edged wings and tail and 
deep purple throat. 
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It is difficult to give more than a 
cursory summary of the fascinating 
lore contained in “My Tropical Air 
Castle.” Dr. Chapman’s activities were 
varied, for he studied the animal life 
of the island nearly as carefully as the 
bird life. 

One of his most interesting chapters 
deals with the Oropéndolas, a tropical 
bird resembling the North American 
Oreole. Their nests resemble close- 
woven bags about three feet long. Made of tendrils, roots, strips 
of bark and fibers, they are among the most ingenious pieces of 
bird architecture. Near Dr. Chapman’s cottage 
was a sandbox tree one hundred and thirty feet in 
height, and from its limbs hung about forty of 
these Oropéndola nests. During three seasons 
Dr. Chapman studied the habits of these creatures, 
watching every detail of their movement through 
24-power binoculars, and setting down a care- 
ful record of their actions. 

Here is an amusing incident that occurred when 
the Oropéndolas arrived at Laboratory Hill and 
set about building their nests. 

“Most of the birds nested in small groups of 
six to ten or twelve individuals. When all the 
members of a group began to build at the same 
time there was comparatively little competition 
over the site. The birds seemed to be on friendly 
terms as though they had known each other for 
some time, and perhaps had even nested together 
before. Within two or three days their differences were arranged, 
the sites were selected, and building operations under way. 

“But when a bird was apparently nesting for the first time and 
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Lawrence’s Antpitta looks like 
a plump young robin when he 


perches, but he has long legs 
and can run like a shadow. 


A PUMA TAKES HIS PHOTOGRAPH 


Prowling unsuspectingly along the forest trails, this puma suddenly 
touched the wire which ignited the flashlight and snapped his picture. 
The camera-trap has yielded many valuable photographs. 


The island of Barro Colorado, formed by the waters 
of the Chagres River when the Gatum Dam was closed, 
has become a veritable laboratory of primeval tropical 
It has been set aside by the government as a 
reservation for the study of wild life and is the home 
of the Institute of Research in Tropical America. 


one foot apart. 
that, although the birds were of the same size, and their voi 
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The female Oropéndolas build remar 
bag-like nests about three feet in | 
These nests are cunningly woven with 7 
lets, rootlets, plant fibers and piece 
bark. 
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had selected a site which was % 
wanted by an entire stranger, the m 
ter of ownership was not so quid 
and amicably settled. In one insta 
six days were required to reach a 
cision. During this period the” 
claimants devoted their time who 
discussion, often punctuated by co 
These birds were first observed at 
on the morning of January 19, 
facing each other on site-twigs 
One was addressing the other, and so earn 


were not loud, I supposed I was witnessi 
courtship scene. The bird addressed with lowere 
head listened intently. But, behold! when f# 
speech was finished she “took the floor” and} 
plied with equal vigor while bird No. 1 assur 
the listening post. Developments proved that 
were females, and for the first time I learned the 
this sex had a vocabulary of its own. So day afte 
day the discussion was continued. Both bird 
were never seen talking at the same time, 
the bird addressed gave her entire attention ‘ 
the speaker. But there were times when Oropen 
dola nature could bear no more; the attitude 0 
respect was abandoned, the birds sprang at eac 
other, grappled, and, fighting, whirled earthwar¢ 
This outburst seemed to relieve them, and it wa 
at once followed by the dignified attitude of dis 
cussion. Whether a decision was reached, a true 


an 


declared, or a compromise effected I never knew, but on Januar 
25 each bird began a nest on its own perch. It then appeared thé 


(Continued on page 58) x 
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A TAPIR EMERGES 


Another victim of the camera-trap, this tapir caught the wire across th 
bridge of his nose just as he emerged from the water. 
swimming he was probably submerged at least to his eyes, 


When he wa 
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| Homestead, Virginia. 
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re are a few American Owners: 
IS TES—W. McCormick Blair, Marshall Field, J. Peabody 


iner, Devereux Milburn, Kermit Roosevelt, Wesson Seyburn. 


Li8S_Fishers Island Club, Gibson Island Club, Piping 
. Club, Saddle & Cycle Club, St. Louis Country Club, 
»xbridge Golf Club, Tuxedo Tennis & Racket. 


DELS ABROAD—CANADA, BERMUDA and the U. S. A. 
; ceagles, Scotland; Place Hotel, Torquay; Royal Pavilion, 
jstone; Hotel Majestic, Harrogate; Felix Hotel, Felix- 
joe; Hotel Bristol, Beaulieu; The Algonquin, St. Andrews, 
da; Cloisters Inn, Georgia; The Greenbrier, W. Virginia; 
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HOUSE PARTY TOURS 


THROUGH EUROPE BY MOTOR 


i 


Now you may see Europe as 
the leisured traveler does... from 
the seat of a deluxe motor coach 
which visits the quaintlittle towns 
and romantic countryside, as well 
as the great, glittering capitals! 


_ Small parties. Average motor 
journey, seventy-five miles a day. 
Generous opportunity for indi- 
vidual sightseeing, shopping; 
idling. 
Tour prices as quoted include round 
) Ocean passage on famed Canadian 
Pacific steamships; accommodationsand 
meals at good hotels; motor trips and 
sightseeing programs; all tips abroad; 
sions to galleries, museums, etc.; 


and services of couriers, lecturers, chauf- 
rand guides. 


ASK FOR BOOKLET “E30” 


pawns these and punascss re other 
inating tours price m $335 t 
$997. Sent free on request. ¥ 


| ES} 
A 
180 North Michigan, Chicago 

Paris London 


Naples 


at sensationally low prices! 


THE PASSION PLAY 
and Five Countries by Motor 


ALL EXPENSES $ 
See Normandy, Paris, Bur- 
gundy, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Oberammergau and the Passion 


Play, Munich, Nuremberg, Heidelberg, 
Cologne, Brussels, Antwerp. 


“ALL-OF-EUROPE” TOUR 
by Motor, including Passion Play 


ALL EXPENSES $ 

Itinerary includes England, 

Holland, Belgium, Ger- 

many, Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, the Passion Play, Switzerland, 
Italy and France, with special emphasis 
on the Shakespeare Country, London, 
Rhine Region, Berlin, Tyrolian Alps, 
Grande Alpine Tour, Italian Lakes and 
Hill Towns, Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Naples, Italian and French Rivieras, 
Route des Alpes, the Chateau Country 
and Paris. 


The 
TRAVEL GUILD 


Address Dept. 442 


INC. 
521 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Brussels Rome 


FAST DRYING TENNIS COURTS 


CRN 
The Davis Cup Matches, 1929, U. S. vs. Canada 
The British Junior Championships, 1929 
British Hard Court Championships, 1930-1-2-3-4 
ie you are eager for an early Spring game of tennis these splen- 


ry co} 
did courts are available weeks before any type of clay court. 


Since 1912, lovers of tennis both in America and abroad have 
recognized the supremacy of En-Tout-Cas, the original fast dry- 
ing Tennis Courts. They have bound and footing similar to 
turf. The red or green color of the surface material contrasts 
helpfully against the white ball and lines—No glare—No dust. 


Is it any wonder that the better known clubs here and abroad 
heartily endorse En-Tout-Cas Courts? They are also ideal for 
indoor play. Ulustrated booklet M sent on request. 


Sole American Agents 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


400 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Sole Makers and Patentees 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., (SYSTON) Ltd. 


Syston, Leicestershire, England 
Canadian Agent—F. A. Purkis Ltd., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Patented in Great Britain, U.S. A., Canada 


HAVANA 


by EXPRESS STEAMERS 


For fifty years “Ward Line” has been synony- 
mous with “Havana.” All the genial, joyous 
spirit of the New World Paris is captured be- 
forehand on the great sports decks, the friendly 
verandah cafes, the well-filled dance floors of 
these American liners. Their menus, their spe- 
cially ventilated accommodations, their 
niceties of service—all bear the stamp of long 
experience in the Havana run. 


9-17 Days—$165 up—ALL EXPENSES 


All shipboard and hotel expenses together with interest- 
ing automobile sightseeing trips in Havana included. 


MEXICO CIT Y—25 Days $275 up 


Including all expenses—Sightseeing trips at Havana. 
pe accommodations and sightseeing trips in Mexico 
ity. 


For information and illustrated literature address 


WARD LINE 


Ft. of Wall St. (Pier 13, E. R.)—545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
or any Authorized Tourist Agent 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLET 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 

SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 

Director-General, Pan-American 
Union. 

ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 

Lucian S. Kirtland 


MOTOR TOURISTS FOR HAVANA. 


At this time of the year we receive 
many inquiries for information about 
motor trips to Havana and other parts of 
Cuba. There are three points in Florida 
from which direct steamer connection 
may be had to Havana. These are Key 
West and Miami on the East Coast and 
Port Tampa on the Gulf Coast. 

The shortest of these trips is from Key 
West, which is now reached by highway 
over the keys, with two intervening fer- 
ries on each of which the charge for auto- 
mobiles is from $3.50 to $6.50. The 
charge for transporting a car from Key 
West to Havana by the Peninsular & Oc- 
cidental Co. is $17.50 one way or $30.00 
for a ninety-day round trip. This charge 
is in addition to the passenger fare of 
$18.00 one way or $30.00 for a ninety-day 
round trip, with an extra charge of $5 to 
$10, for superior stateroom accommoda- 
tions. 

From Port Tampa, the same line will 
carry your car from Tampa to Havana 
for $35.00 or $60.00 round trip, with a 
stop-over at Key West if desired. The 
passenger fare from Tampa is $35.50 one 
way, or $60.00 for ninety-day round trip, 
which includes meals and berth in the 
lower priced staterooms. For the better 
staterooms with bath, and other conven- 
iences, an extra charge of $7.50 to $15.00 
is made. 

The Clyde Line provides accommoda- 
tions for automobiles from Miami to 
Havana at a cost of $30.00 one way or 
$45.00 round trip. The first-class passen- 
ger fare is $25.00 one way or $45.00 
round trip. This includes meals and berth, 
with an extra charge for better state- 
room accommodations. 


Steamers leave Port Tampa for Ha- 
vana on Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday at 2:30 p.m., arriving at Key 
West, 7:30 a.m. next day, and at Havana 
10:30 a.m. Additional steamers run from 
Key West during the winter season, mak- 
ing the service a daily one. Returning 
steamers leave Havana daily at 10:30 a.m. 
arriving at Key West 4:30 p.m. The 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day trips are continued to Port Tampa, 
arriving there at 11:00 a.m. next day. 
During the summer season, no trips are 
made from Key West on Sundays and 
Wednesdays, nor from Havana on Sun- 
days and Thursdays. 

Clyde Line steamers leave Miami daily 
luring January, February and March at 


(OL os to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facil- = a 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic i Ar TY 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of \ a) 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, a 

and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 

peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


4:30 p.m. arriving at Havana the follow- 
ing morning at 8:00 a.m. Returning, 
leave Havana daily at 8:00 p.m., arriving 
at Miami 7:00 a.m. the following morn- 
ing. 

It would be well to remember that one 
must produce satisfactory evidence of 
ownership of his automobile, such as bill 
of sale or other certificate, to be presented 
to the U. S. Customs officer when request- 
ing a certificate of exportation, so that 
same may be re-entered without the pay- 
ment of duty within the prescribed ninety 
days. No charge is made on automobiles 
entering Cuba for ninety days, but for a 
longer stay a bond is required. During 
this term your United States license is 
good in Cuba. 

No passports are required from citizens 
of the United States, but it is advisable 
to have some proof of citizenship to facil- 
itate re-entry especially for naturalized 
citizens, who should carry their final pa- 
pers with them. All first-class passengers 
leaving Cuba are required to pay a tax 
of $3.00 per person, at the time of book- 
ing passage, which is the only tax Cuba 
imposes on either man or motor. The 
National Travel Club will be happy to 
answer any further queries regarding 
sights in Cuba, hotels, etc. 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


The annual report of the National Park 
Service indicates many interesting and 
valuable improvements. In the first place 
the national park monument system was 
enlarged to 15,846 square miles during the 
year by the addition of two new reserva- 
tions and the extension of boundaries of 
several others. The establishment of the 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming, 
added the twenty-first park to the system 
and ended a thirty-one-year effort to give 
this outstanding area park status. The 
Arches National Monument, in southern 
Utah, was also established, and the areas 
of the Yellowstone, Lassen Volcanic, and 
Acadia National Parks were enlarged. 


Considerable progress was made on the 
projects to establish additional national 
parks in the East. The Great Smoky 
Mountains project (Tennessee-North Car- 
olina) apparently is nearest consummation. 
In this case funds to purchase the lands 
needed for park purposes are available 
and title to more than half the area of 
the minimum area considered for park 
status has been acquired. It is believed 
that all the necessary lands will have been 
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Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 
Frederick Simpich 


acquired within about two years. M 
than half the amount needed to acqu 
the lands for the Shenandoah ( Virgini 
park project, have been acquired, and t 
Mammoth Cave National Park Associ 
tion has reported to the National Pa 
Service that lands and money totali 
about $1,100,000 have been subscribed f 
this Kentucky project. >. 

Increased winter use of the nation 
parks was reported, twelve of these area 
and several of the national monument 
of the Southwest now being accessible t 
travel throughout the year. With this in 
creased winter use has arisen a number 01 
new problems, such as building roads t 
withstand heavy traffic after severe winte 
storms and providing accommodations fo 
cold-weather use. 

Travel to the parks and monuments 
broke all records, with a total of 3,248, 
visitors to both classes of reservations 
Of these 2,680,597 visited the parks, a 
increase of 158,409 over 1928. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS®§ 


Members are requested to add the name 
of the following hotel to the Club’s officia 
hotel and shop list: j 
Hotel Clark, 
San Francisco, California. 

Arrangements with the following hotels 
have been discontinued, and members 
should eliminate them from the list: Hotel 
Regina, Nice, France; Grand Hotel Con 
tinental, Rome, Italy. 


THE RECLAMATION OF THE 
ZUIDERZEE 


The tremendous work of converting the 
watery wastes of the Zuiderzee into fer- 
tile fields is progressing slowly, without 
attracting very, much attention, not even 
from the side’ of the Hollanders them- 
selves. The places where most of the 
present construction work is being done 
are far away from the beaten tracks of 
tourism and the number of foreigners that 
take the trouble to travel northward 
through the polders and along the dunes 
of Noord-Holland in order to view the 
progress of one of the largest engineering 
enterprises in the world can be counted 
on the fingers of a hand. ; 

The main dike will probably be com- 
pleted in 1934 or 1935. It will, however, 
take a long time to construct the dikes of 
all the other “polders,’”’ to pump the water — 
out, and make the new “polders” ready 
for cultivation and settlement. | 
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The Lure of 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


>, Lhe vast outdoors of South Africa 
calls, with its golden sunshine, 
blue skies, invigorating climate, 
its fruits, flowers and rich farm 
lands. 


A romantic land for travel adven- 
ture, possessing great natural 
wonders in unspoiled beauty—in- 
comparable Victoria Falls, the 
majestic Drakensberg Mountains, 
the magical Cango Caves, the in- 
triguing ruins of Zimbabwe, Kim- 
berley’s world-famous “Valley of 
Diamonds,” and the great gold 
mines of the Rand. 


The vast Kruger National garae 

sanctuary affords a rare close-up 
, of all varieties of Africa’s wild 
animals—and you can see Zulus 
and Matabele in their kraals, their 
weird dances, witch doctors, and 
age-old tribal ceremonies. 


Outdoor sports aplenty — golf, 
tennis, trout and deep-sea fishing, 
yachting, surfing, sun-bathing, 
mountain climbing and delightful 
motoring. 


ictoria Falls 
uth Africa's | 
atest Spectacle } : : 

Cape Town, the picturesque capi- 


| tal city, is the threshold of this 
wonderland, where modern hotels 
and railroads minister to every 
bodily comfort, and where a 
warm hospitality will crown a 
happy sojourn. 


Write Director S. A. Government 
Bureau, 11 Broadway, New York, 


ee regarding tours. Ask for booket 
T 


Rhodes Memorial 
at Capetown 


Ws 
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PARIS... 


The splendor of the Louis’ in its magnificent salons 


S.S. “Paris” 
Feb. 21-Mar. 21 


“Ile de France” 
Feb. 7-Mar. 7 


Le NIT 


S.S. “France” 


Mediterranean- 
Morocco Cruise 
February 12 
Mar. 15-April 25 


F 


... clothes, manners, menus, the bon 


mot an 


New Salon Mixte 
with illuminated 

glass dancing floor 
of the “‘Paris”’ 


ROM the days of the Louis’, 
France has given the world its 
standards of elegance and chic 


d the art of fascination... cross 


“the longest gangplank in the world” 
to the New “Paris” .. [just re-engined 


for speed 


...redecorated for smartness 


and modernity. ..a crystal smoking room... 
sun deck with sidewalk café... practically 
all outside rooms with bath]... and you’re in 


Paris herself. 


.. the same gracious service, the 


same brilliant backgrounds ...the same gayety, 
the same infinite finesse. 


Five and a half days to Plymouth, England 


Sail from the heart of Manhattan on one of the 
weekly express liners “Ile de France’, “Paris,” 
or “France”...direct to Plymouth, a waiting Pull- 
man express for London, a few hours later the 


French Line! 


Information from any authorized French Line 


Agent or write to 19 State Street, New York City fa 
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covered pier at Havre, three-hour express to Paris. 
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HAT 
WILL 
you. VWRIP 


f EUROPE 
be like 7 


Will you do your own travel 
shopping and wait in line for 
accommodations, risking the at- 
tendant disappointments and de- 
lays? And will the answer be 
“very sorry” at hotels, railroad 
stations, and steamship offices in 
Europe? 

Or will you leave all these 
time-taking details to trained 
travel men and enjoy every mo- 
ment of your trip by joining an 
American Express Escorted 
Tour? Even the lowest priced 
tour ensures you constant, high- 
grade American Express service 
and the price quoted you is all 
inclusive from the time you leave 
America until you return. The 
itineraries include the newest 
ideas and inspirations in travel... 
visiting Oberammergau for the 
Passion Play, London, 
Paris, Berlin, etc. Par- 
ticulars of accommo- 
dations, places to be 
visited, hotels, every- 
thing you need to 
know about the trip 
is included inthe new- 
ly prepared booklets 
listed here. Regard- 
less of how you in- 
tend to travel in Eu- 
rope,send the coupon 
for one or all of them 
today, to the nearest 
American Express 


Office. 


EXPRESS 


Travel 
Department 


American Expreseae 
Please Send bh, 
5 Quality T, 


Cheque 
ares pedues Always 


ds 


Ae 


65 Broadway . . New York 

58 East Washington St. Chicago 

Market at Second St.. San Fran- 
cisco 

601 McGlawn- Bowen Bldg., Ac: 
lanta, Ga 


China’s Troubadours of Trade 


(Continued from page 16) 


jewelers mount their stones shoddily, 
and customers have sometimes pur- 
chased from them green crystals for 
aquamarines and blue agates for star 
sapphires, but perhaps the customers 
should have known better. 

The Honorable Order of House- 
hold Purveyors in China accounts 
for the few Chinese customers in 
the large shops. These are used 
more for distributing centers than 
for retail trade, as are the smaller 
shops on Iron Street, Pewter 
Street, Lacquer Street in the Chinese 


city of Peking outside the Tartar 
Wall. The only retail trade in 
Flower Street, where little boys sit 


in pigeonhole shops all day making 


flowers, butterflies and hair orna- 
ments, comes trom the foreigners. 
There is hardly standing room, 
however, at any time in the bird 
shops. These are always as crowded 
as our Monday bargain sales, but 


with men only. Strong, silent China- 
men will stand for hours gazing up 
at the cages before making a choice. 
The Chinese intelligence has not 
produced an Audubon, but, as a 
whole, it is bird-wise beyond that of 
any other country. 


As I sat one day on the steps of 
the pavilion of Purple Twilight at 
the summer palace, a little coolie 
boy joined me and, assured by an ex- 
change of smiles that a foreign devil 
lady was less dangerous than she 
looked, he drew out a fledgling from 
his smock and put it beside me. Ap- 
probation produced another, then a 
third appeared. The child’s hands 
caressed his pets with the stroke of 
a mother bird. 


I offered him some pennies for 
the birds; he shook his head. I 
tempted with a silver dollar; he 
shook his head again and put his 
pets back in his smock. An old man 
who could talk a little English came 
up and explained that the child’s 
pets were luck birds. If he gave 
them away or sold them, ill fortune 
would befall him. Also, we cannot 
sell the thing that lies closest to our 
hearts. 


The fashion affected by elegant 
young men in high, lacquered rick- 
shas of wearing a bird chained to 
the sleeve or shoulder is probably an 
effete recrudescence from the days 
of the golden T’angs when falconry 
was as popular as polo. All that 
remains of the splendor that was 
China in 867 A. D. is to be found 
in old prints and tapestries of polo 
players and hawkers and in the an- 
tique thumb rings used in the 
archery of that day. These are 
heavy and an inch wide and, made of 
cloisonné and base and _ precious 
metals. The rarest are of gold en- 
graved with the seals of the noble 
archers of a time when China was 
the most highly civilized country in 
the world. 

The most potent aid to the 
serenity of China’s shops lies in the 
scarcity of women shoppers. This 
is changing now to some extent even 
in remote districts far away from 
the modernism of the treaty ports, 
but the Chinaman, ruled more than 
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other Orientals by his women 
often harried by their temper 
home, manages still to impress 
lic reserve on his family. It w 
never occur to him to go shop 
with his wife. 


A foreigner impressed 
woman into so low a se 
looked on with mingled pi 
contempt. When an angry Eng 
woman flew out of a Peking ¢ 
shop quarreling with her husban¢ 
balking at the price of a jade bi 
let, the hot retreat was overtake 
the old dealer. “Come back, sir 
said. “Take the thing at your 
price and with my sympathy, 
well do I know what it is to gs 
from the tongue of an 
woman.” 


Prosperous landowners come 
town occasionally, disembark { 
families from Peking carts and é 
bazaars followed by wives and sc 
concubines who look after the st 
children. The family seek an aleow 
on the second floor of the § 
while the master divides his day 
tween drinking and bargaining 
roll after roll of expensive silk. 

The continuity from sunrise 
sunrise of activity is the am 
thing in the Chinese race that 
entiates it from all others. Orient 
keep odd hours. Secret diplomé 
goes visiting in Korea at two A, 
Manila goes to bed late and gets 
again in a little while. Cale 
shrieks and curses and blows 
horns until midnight and res 
pandemonium at sunrise. But Cl 
has, it seems, no definite sleep tim 
Day laps over night from sunset | 
sunrise. 

The night-hooded hum of | 
Chinese city, separated from my be 
by the Tartar wall, never ceased. | 
any hour the music of the str 
merchants staccatoed through | 
muffled tumult. The twang of | 
barber’s triangle, the rattle of 
food seller’s mallet, the clash of f 
showman’s cymbals often roused 
to wonder who was getting shave 
who was stuffing dumplings, a 
who on God’s earth was enjoyi 
a puppet show or a trained bea 
antics or a monkey’s histrionic gi 
at four A. M. 

All of us on the legation side ¢ 
the wall wondered, but disguis 
Adventure never crept through 
Chien Men gate on a secret erra 
of discovery. This is not done | 
China, even though Kitchener did 
with success in the land of # 
Pharaohs, and today enamou 
biographers tell us how Colo: 
Lawrence throws his _ Victor 
Crosses and Legion of Honor med 
into empty cocoa tins and puts 
his Arab clothes to lose himse 
among the Bedouins. No foreign 
would attempt this role in Chin 
Something sinister would happen - 
he did. 

Since the chronic insomnia of fit 
thousand years has not degenerate 
Chinese efficiency, why worry? WI 
not thank Fate for the one count 
left in the world wherein man mé 
be served at all hours, by humé 
heings, with food and fun? 
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VR AR) 


LINE 


CRUISES 


enable you 

Porsee in luxuwrious,comfort 
mileNs, JERUSALEM, CAIRO, 
VENICE GONSTANTINOPLE 


and many other famous places; also 

MADEIRA, CANARY ISLANDS & i, 
TENERIFFE, NORWEGIAN FJORDS hs 
ANDNORTHERNCAPITALS a) 


Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo, Tallin 


Illustrated Programme from 
PRINCIPAL TOURIST AGENCIES 


EKER 


C 
BSN 


r “TRAVEL,’ 7 West Sixteenth St., New York. SS 

Za 

Head Office: Orient Line, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.4 fe 
(" 


Eee PG OG ROLE ROGER 


oN. T. C. HOTELS Ne. 


ae UNDER MANGER MANAGEMENT yp 
Hore, MANGER 


The Wonder Hotel of New York 
7th Ave. 50-51st Sts. Heart of Times Square District 
2000 ROOMS 


. . Room with shower or 
om with running water 42. ae bath and shower $3.00 5.00 
4.0 


twos et + 850 for two 5.00 6.00 
Moorish Grill serves Club Breakfast and Table d’ Hote Luncheons 


a 
xreat Northern Hotel Woodstock 
118 West 57th Street 43rd St. Just East of B’way 

Jn America’s Rue de la Paix Room With Running Water 


Room with Private Bath for one $2.00 2.50 3.00 
one $3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 | for two 3.50 4.00 
two 4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 Room With Private Bath 
rlor, Bedroom and Bath for one $3.00 3.50 4.00 

$6.00 7.00 8.00 9.00 | for two 5.00 5.50 6.00 
Hotel Wolcott Martha Washington 


The World Renown Hotel 
(Exclusively for Women) 


29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


31st St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room with spe | Water 


ate 2.00 2.50 
“ted rt an me 00 3.50 Room with Running Water 
Room with Private Bath for one $2.00 2.50 
one . . $3.00 3.50 for two . $3.00 3.50 
two. + - 4.00 5.00 Room with Private Bath 
rlor, Bedroom and Bath for one . . . $3.00 ~—-3..50 


$6.00 7.00 for two . 
NO HIGHER RATES 
eae Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners 


For Map of New York and Descriptive Booklet 
Write to Travel Department 


MANGER HOTELS, 255 West 43rd Street y- 


$4.00 4.50 5.06 
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Cornwall is the most westerly part of England which pokes out into 
the Atlantic with a welcoming gesture toward America. Cornwall is 
King Arthur's Land, an untamed and beautiful country where it is 
actually warm in January. Go interested in tennis or golf and find 
yourself a devotee of Holy wells and Celtic crosses. Go for a holiday 
and you will be in an atmosphere of ancient magic, pixies, and 
wonder-working saints. 

At St. Austell they will tell you it is pronounced St. Ossle, but 
you will like it the more for that. The Phoenicians came to Falmouth 
for tin, the Romans for corn, and the Danes for blood. The silver 
Cornish beaches are supposed to be full of hidden Spanish treasure 
but golf balls are more often found than Spanish dollars. There are 
palm-shaded walks at Tresco. Palms in England? Goodness, yes! 
And St. Ives, named for St. Ia who came to Cornwall on a miracu- 
lous leaf in the fifth century. 

Across the Bodmin moors through ancient Camelot rises Tintagel, 
the capital of King Arthur’s Land. Only the bones of his castle and 
St. Julitta’s chapel remain, but you can stand where Tristram and 
Iseult loved and gaze into the days of the ageless heroes. 


The new Guide No. 13 is full of historic epics and delightful suggestions 
and will be gladly mailed free on request 


G. E. ORTON, General Agent, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


eee, 


ester 
oui ert 
emote 
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Resolved by the Cunard 
Line . . . that Winter is 


entirely too long 


Cunard West Indies Cruises... 


cleverly planned, romantically sched- 


uled...12,18 or 26 days of golden 


marrow-warming sun just when 
harassed northern America needs it 
..« Nerves built up and tension let 


down . . . Big executives cannot | 


always leave their desks for the 
Riviera but they can barge down to 
play golf in the exhilarating pink 
magic of Nassau . . . People who 
must cast a speculative eye at their 
pocketbooks can exchange a can- 
tankerous winter fortnight fora 
whole sea of paint-splashed islands 
with Havana, Paris-wise, thrown in 
. . « More economical than staying 
at home. And the unbeatable holiday 
atmosphere of crack Cunard liners 
..« their relaxing comfort... their 


space ... sports facilities . . . smart | 


club atmosphere . . . these are the 
best possible reasons for delightfully 
nipping winter in the bud. 

SPECIAL EASTER CRUISE 
S. S. SAMARIA, APRIL 12 


A delightful opportunity to enjoy Easter 


amid the color and brilliance of Havana, 
Nassau and Bermuda. 


VARIED ITINERARIES INCLUDING 


San Juan, Santiago, Santo Domingo, Port-au- 


Prince, St. Pierre, Fort de France, Barbados, 
Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, Colon, Kingston, 
Havana, Nassau, Bermuda. 


NEXT SAILINGS: 


Feb.15 s.s. Caledonia 26days $275 
Mar.15 s.s.Caledonia 18 “ 200 
Apr. 12 s.s. Samaria j idee 175 


‘ 
Send for descriptive literature to your local agent 
or 25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 


Honorin?, the Gods of the ‘Rice Fields 


(Continued from page 38) 


was dressed in a jacket, sarong and 
headdress, and the attendants wore 
white scarfs folded about their slim 
forms. 

With final prayers this part of the 
ceremony was over and the Doekoen 
with the family and friends were 
ready partake of the feast of 
Thanksgiving which had been pre- 
pared by the women in the big hut. 
The poorer neighbors and village 
people, Narim among them, then set 
themselves seriously but joyously to 
the cutting of the rice. 

Beautiful sheaves of golden grain 
were garnered into stacks and at the 


to 


end of the day each worker carried 
home a certain part of what he had 
cut as his share of the harvest. The 
guests departed at the end of the 
first day; the family remained till 
the rice was all cut, after that every- 
went home except 
pardi and his eldest son, who stayed 
to guard the rice which was spread 
upon the ground to dry. 

When this was dry and ready to 
be stored in the or 
storehouses, the Doekoen was again 
for 
this was another ceremonious event. 
A procession was formed, 
by the Doekoen, followed by bearers 
the little rice bride and bride- 
groom with their and 
their foods and and 
after these the the 
sheaves of rice. 

The Doekoen descended from a 
high entrance into the loemboeng, 
blessed it, spread a new mat upon 
the floor, upon which he placed the 
bride and the bridegroom and all 
their articles. He put sheaves of 
rice them, after which the 
loemboeng was filled and locked and 
might not be opened for seven days. 
When all the rice was stored, the 
final feast of the hatvest was given. 

His narrative ended, Narim in- 
quired whether I would like a cup 
of tea or lemon squash for my 
morning refreshment. 

In the matter of my next request 
Narim was so evasive and procras- 
tinating and even prevaricating each 
time I asked him for the story that 
I began to suspect that it was un- 
known to him. Possibly a visit to 
the santri at the mosque did refresh 
him as to details. I had asked him 
how they first got the rice. It may 
sound like a child’s question about 
the moon or God, but I know there 
must be an answer. 

One day Narim presented himself 
dressed immaculately in one of the 
white uniforms he loves to wear. 
He asked first if the nonnje were 
expecting tanoen-tamoen (visitors), 
and finding that I was neither ex- 
pecting guests nor going out to 
morning bridge he settled himself on 
his haunches. 

Nonnje must know, he began, that 
at one time the gods lived on earth 
and frequently appeared to the peo- 
ple. Among these was Batara (God) 
Goeroe who loved the goddess 
Tisna Wati. Tisna Wati did not at 
first return his love, and in order 
to be rid of his attentions gave him 
three tasks which she thought would 
keep him engaged the remainder of 


one Bapa DOE- 


loemboengs, 
consulted as to a perfect day, 
headed 
of 
attendants 


accessories, 


carriers of 


over 


his life. 
The first was to discover a food 
of which she would never tire, the 
second to produce a garment that 
would never wear out, and thirdly 
he was to find an instrument which 
would make 
played upon. 
Batara Goeroe did not embark on 
this quest himself, but called Kala 
Goemarang, and sent him out 
through the world to seek for the 
desired articles. 
In his travels 
met Dewi Sri, a 


Kala Goemarang 


3atara Wisnoe. She was so 
beautiful that Kala Goemarang fell 
in love with her and forgot the com- 
missions of The 
love declarations of Kala Goemarang 
were not pleasing to Dewi Sri, so 


Ot 


Batara Goeroe. 


she turned him into a wild boar, and 


it fell that he never went back 
to Batara Goeroe who was awaiting 


sO 


the return of his messenger with the | 


objects of his guest. 

In time Dewi Tisna Wati became 
the wife of Batara Goeroe, but as 
the conditions she had made to him 
had not been fulfilled the goddess 
died, Batara Goeroe, deeply grieved, 
did all he could to bring her back 
to life. 

Finding he was unable to do this 
he took her body to be buried in 
the land called Mendang Kemoelan. 


Makoekoean was the king in this | 


country. To him Batara Goeroe gave 
the care of the grave. 

Forty days after the burial the 
king saw a light on the grave and, 
coming closer to examine it, he saw 
that many different kinds of small 
trees and plants had sprung up on 
the grave of Tisna Wati, among 
which was found the rice plant. 

3eing informed of this miracle, 
3atara Goeroe told King Makoe- 
koean that these were a gift from 
heaven and were to be guarded and 
cared for daily until somewhat fur- 
ther regarding them would be re- 
vealed, 

As a wild boar Kala Goemarang, 
the former messenger of Batara 
Goeroe, still roamed on earth and 
continued to trouble Dewi Sri, until 
the goddess asked to be removed 
from the earth where he was. 

This prayer being granted, she 
suddenly and mysteriously disap- 
peared, but on the spot where she 
was last seen were discovered the 
same plants that had been found on 
the grave of Tisna Wati. Batara 
Goeroe gave orders that these also 
should be watched. 

Of these plants the rice seemed to 
be the most prolific, but the people 
were still ignorant as to its use and 
the care it required. So the souls 
of Dewi Sri and her husband, Batara 
Wisnoe, who had also left this earth 
to be with his goddess, entered the 
bodies of King Makoekoean and his 
wife the queen. 

With this inspiration which they 
knew to be heaven sent, they were 
enabled to teach the farmers the 
planting, the care, and the harvesting 
of the rice, and also the ceremonies 
to Dewi Sri who was ever after- 
wards known and adored as the god- 
dess of the rice. 
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music without being 


goddess, the wife | 


LLOYD EXPRESS « BREMEN ¢ EHROPA «+ COLUMBUS * LLOYD CABIN QUARTET « BERLIN ¢ STUTTGART + MHWENCHEN ¢ DRESDEN 


There's nothing to re 
except perhaps the 
ied rush of modern life 
you relax into the reas 
ing leisure of the Llo 
Cabin Quartet, — Berk 
Stuttgart, Muenchen 
Dresden. The sea 
back health and spirits ; 
tered by winter. The | 
urious smoothness of # 
splendid ships builds 
energy for your holidi 
in Europe. 
You'll not repent at spee 
in the thrilling swiftness: 
Lloyd Express, —Brem ‘ 
Europa, and Columbus. 
It’s the smoothness of i 
comparable speed, an 
the fashionable gaiety ¢ 


modern life at sea. 


57 Broadway, New York 
or yourlocal agent 
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Guthrie 
Hals 
Henner 
Holbesn 
Holiday 
Hook 
Hunt 
Israels 
Landscer 
La Thangue 
Latour 
Lawrence 
Leader 

Le Brun 
Legros 
Leighton 
Leslie 
Lucas 
Mauve 
Meissonier 
Millais 
Miller 
Morland 
Murillo 
Orchardson 
Parsons 


DUTH 


ERY TWO 


FURNESS 


ace Line Service has been Continuous between 


VERY other week a “Prince” 
sails for Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 

Aires . and another fortunate 
shipload of travelers learns the 

new luxury of the South Ameri- 


can trip. With each sailing comes 
fresh acclaim for the “Four 
Princes” —their spotless equip- 


ment, their silent twin Diesel pro- 
pulsion, their provisions for a fast, 
comfortable and safe voyage. 


{ Accommodations for first class passen- 
gers only. Reservations and literature 
at authorized tourist agents or at the 
Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall St., 
(where Broadway begins) or 565 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 


Winee. WANE 


New York and South America for 35 years 
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Two magnificent volumes issued in co-operation 
with Cassell & Company, the famous fine art 
publishers of London, containing large and beau- 
i 
: 
i 


tiful reproductions of the masterpieces of British 
and European Galleries. Introduction and de- 
scriptive notes by G. K. CuestertoN, An 
elbows work for homes of tone and refinc- 
ment This is not a cheap collection of loose 
but a real LIBRARY of ART! 


Two Large, Handsome Volumes, 
bound in half-leather, containing 


Beautiful Reproductions 
in Color—Mounted 


pictures, 


Ir places a gallery of the world’s most 
beautiful and impressive paintings right in 
your own home for casual perusal or ready 
reference. Whey are beautifully printed in 
the colors of the original on canvas surface 
paper specially selected because of its power 
to conyey the chiaroscuro of the original, 
and mounted on heavy white art board. 


Peacock A Real Art Library for the Home 
es algae The separate text pages of historical and ex- 
cnt planatory notes accompanying each picture 
Reynolds and the brief biographical sketch of each 
Riviere painter make the work particularly unique, 
Romney valuanle and desirable, See our special “On 
C Approval’ offer outlined in coupon herewith. 
Rossettt 
i Pe ee ein Eee ee ee 
adler 
Sargent - MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Small a FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
Stanley 4 254-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Steen 1 Send me on approval, carriage charges paid, 
Stone f the two volumes of Famous Paintings. J en- 
Swan i close $2.00. If satisfactory, I will retain the 
Titian r work and send you $2.00 per month thereafter 
Troyon until $25.00 in all have been paid, completing 
be St he “ the purchase, If I do not want the books, 
Tuke a y 
ZuuKe J will return them within ten days at your 
Turser I expense, you will refund the money J have 
aac : paid, and I will owe you nothing, Dept, 1262, 
Walker 
WAN eee MM UMam Loksoi caxcontteventers nie ie ooeuree 
Watts i 
UCU DA SAAN Satoo cticot se seremmnresenae > ORME: 
Whistles : i 
rn CHF ccc creed nocccderrerarretscppeservoesee 
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Reproduction of Mr. John 
Taylor Arms’ Etching of 
The Crown of Normandy 


PRINGTIME in 
France!...no tourists, no trouble securing res- 
ervations...the smartest people...a chance 
to catch the summer fashions first...weather 
for gods. ~~ Biarritz, a gorgeous beach, 
setting of the utmost chie for every scintil- 
lating hour... St. Jean de Luz, where moun- 
tains meet the sea... Hendaye for golf... the 
Pyrenees, skyhigh between France and Spain, 
with winter sports that carry the ultimate 
thrill... Marseilles, the greatest port in France, 
with moving-picture streets and ships from 
Africa... the Riviera, abloom with flowers, 
| ablaze with jewels...Cannes, Antibes, Juan les 
/ Pins, Nice, with motors flashing the inter- 
national set from one gay party to the next... 
Monte Carlo, newly smart, the magnet of the 
| world that plays for dizzy stakes. ~~ Return 
through the Chateau Country... and find 
history come alive in silken gardens, rooms 
that echo dancing feet of long ago...enchanted 
| miles roofed with a dazzling sky, threaded 
with roads where common sense is the only 
speed limit... yours to love and linger in till 
Paris calls... center of elegance, of wit, of 
cookery and charm, endlessly changing... 
the perfect mistress for the wandering heart! 


Information and literature on request 


| RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


Ceneral Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 
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RYE stop to 

think that a 
casualty insur- 
ance company is 
only as good as 


its claim service? 


After all, you know 
you don’t buy an in- 
surance policy. What 
you buy is the ser- 
vice that you get 
when you present a 
claim. The policy 
means nothing until 
something happens. 
That is when your 
insurance company 
and your insurance 


agent count. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Have your agent see: 


about Automobile Insurance 


The Shepherds of the Sahara 


(Continued from page 27) 


wherever he happens to be, unbur- 
dened by any excess baggage of clo- 
thing or shelter. It is merely a case 
of pulling hood over head and tying 
the lead goat,to one’s toe! Ridicu- 
lous as it may sound, quite literally 
this is so. The nomad of North 
Africa has, by necessity, reduced ne- 
cessities to a minimum and his cos- 
tume is important not for its pic- 
turesqueness but because of its singu- 
lar suitability—lightweight yet warm, 
his wool cloak shuts out, equally, un- 
welcome sun strength and the pierc- 
ing shafts of cold which accompany 
night at two thousand feet above sea- 
level. 

Everywhere, from the moment we 
touched Morocco, small goats, nearly 
always black, were in evidence—now 
we discovered why. Whether from 
inborn: stupidity or sheer laziness, 
sheep, after grazing within easy ra- 
dius, will stand still in their tracks 
and die, perish of hunger rather than 
push on of their own volition. In the 
Saharan areas, where a _ half-in-half 
patchwork of sand and grass predom- 
inates, it is the much-maligned goat 
who saves not the bacon but the mut- 
ton! Initiative, an indomitable will 
to live flames within his lean ribs, it 
is he who heads for fresh pasturage, 
leads his lumbering followers forward, 
without him in hinter Barbary Land 
at least there would be no fleece for 
tent-blankets and clothes, no juicy 
flesh for cous-cous. Bible verses need 
revision—it’s not a case of dividing 
but of uniting, divided they fall, united 
they endure, the sheep and the goats, 
in this country of laborious fodder- 
ing. Further, the conscientious ob- 
server feels urgently inclined to place 
credit where it belongs, to crown the 
little animal of strong odor and long 
energy. 

Why flocks don’t get hopelessly 
mixed up is a mystery to the unin- 
itiated onlooker. Here they are, 
thousands of animals spread out 
around us mulling and churning in 
groups of two hundred and fifty with 
twelve goats to each group. Like so 
many cream-colored clouds they seem, 
these groups, clouds dropped to earth 
and suddenly gone solid, substances 
which keep on circulating within a 
given sphere, whose margins meet yet 
never seem to merge. Perhaps the 
swart-bearded, serene-visaged Arab 
who stands at the center or side of 
every flock may do some deft, un- 
noticed shepherding—at any rate he 
has no dog to help him. There is a 
head shepherd too who manages these 
marches, makes himself responsible. 

Not Wall Street pay, the salary of 
shepherds on the Sahara, but it suffices 
and offers a future. Per annum each 
herdsman receives: 1 burnous, value 
111 francs (a scant $4.50 at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange); %4 a rubber 
tire, value 20 francs, for foot cover- 
ing (home-manufactured boots or 
shoes which might be considered in 
the luxury class as most Bedouins 
manage without them); 14 young 
lambs allotted from discards of the 
year, the choicest of course heing held 
by the owner. 

There is no formal division, the 
awards are duly marked and the sheep 
continue to run as before, enabling 
the shepherd to serve at the same time 


his own interest and his master’s. 
Basically, it is profit-sharing, sound 
psychology—the better the condition 
of the beasts as a whole the better the 
shepherd’s chances of increasing the 
quality of his particular share. 

The sun was already dropping 
streamers toward the horizon when we 
climbed into the motor again that 
January afternoon. Speech was scant 
during our drive back to town—the 
owners reckoning perhaps another 
year’s profits, my sister and [ still 
absorbed by things just seen. Curious 
how it is the details which pin a pic- 
ture down, play the part of thumb- 
tacks, catch recollection’s canvas and 
fasten in mind forever some otherwise 
too widely sweeping scene. Clearly 
I see the Sahara whenever I remem- 
ber the new-born kid—tiny defense- 
less creature, exactly twenty minutes 
old, hanging wet and helpless across 
a shepherd’s forearm while negligently 
he walks about poking with bare toe 
the hindquarters of dilatory sheep. 
In six hours its limp black bundle of 
a body will dry and strengthen, it 
will be following the flock, marching 
across merciless sand and _ stubble, 
marching a hundred miles on legs 
smaller than a clothespin. 

An anticlimax, to catch up with the 
village herd blatting as they neared 
the walls (every native settlement of 
any size or permanence in certain re- 
gions is walled)—they looked so safe 
heading thus for home and _ shelter. 
In Laghouat, and elsewhere, there is 
a sort of socialistic system in regard 
to goats. Each morning the motley 
crew wanders forth in charge of a 
community shepherd, returning toward 
evening to be claimed by the individ- 
ual owners—a procedure which seems 
to work peaceably enough, though 
heaven alone knows why! 

Modernistic painting isn’t confined 
to Greenwich Town though in North 
Africa its raison d’étre is primarily 
utilitarian, Splashes of orange, vivid 
emerald, purple, cobalt, cérise, star- 
tlingly streak the backs of sheep, con- 
veying in this case, however, direct 
practical information rather than some 
cryptic, sensory impression. You may 
be titillated by the spectacle of color, 
but if you are an Arab or an owner 
you will know that orange doesn’t sig- 
nify a touch of genial genius, stamps 
instead its unfortunate bearer as des- 
tined for speedy death on market day, 
or something of the sort. Green steps 
out of the “cool hue” class conducive 
of friendship or reflection and be- 
comes synonymous perhaps with “good 
wool.” Still, all these literal, under- 
lying meanings fail to detract from 
the picturesque appeal of a fluck of 
rainbow fleeces lingering beneath 
eucalyptus trees or leaping like sun- 
tinted spray up over a hedge as we 
saw them do one day in flight at the 
hoot of our horn. The time-honored 
pastime of inducing slumber by clos- 
ing your eyes and counting sheep 
jumping over a fence has acquired 
allure; actually one anticipates with 
zest the arrival of night and its op- 
portunity to shut out distracting sights 
and sounds, to let rise again within 
the mind memories of mute, cloaked 
figures and rainbow-backed sheep 
ranging away toward skyline upon the 
serene, gaunt, indomitable Sahara. 
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PANAMA CANAL. 
From New York — 


direct to 
Cristobal Iquique 
(Panama)  ‘Tocopilla 
Callao Antofagasta 
Mollendo —Chanaral ~ 
Arica Valparaiso 


and other ports as induce- 
ments offer 


Finest and Fastest Steamers to 
West Coast 


**ACONCAGUA”’ 
FEB. 6 | 


‘“TENO’’—MAR. 6 | 


Special features: Gymnasium, 
Private and Public Smoking 
Rooms, Commodious Lounge 
and Veranda Cafe. Excellent 
Cuisine. 


Cc. s. As VAR 
Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 
South American Steamship Co. 


Wessel, Duval&Co. 


General Agents 
1 Broadway New York 
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ALL EXPENSE CRUISES TO THE 


| WEST INDIES 


and CARIBBEAN 


h by the splendid oil-burning turbine sister-ships 
“YOLENDAM” and “VEENDAM” 
Sailing from New York 


29 Days— Feb. 11th 


Visiting: NaAssAu — HAvANA — SANTIAGO — KINGSTON 

= COLON — CARTAGENA — CuRACAO — LA GUAYRA — 

TRINIDAD — BARBADOS — MARTINIQUE — ST, THOMAS— 
SAN JUAN — BERMUDA. $385 xp. 


17 Days—Feb. 15th 17 Days—Mar. 8th 


Visiting: PORT-AU-PRINCE— V isiting : PORT-AU-PRINCE—COLON 
KINGSTON—COLON (Panama — KINGSTON— Havana— NASSAU 
Canal) — Havans— Nassau, 17-day cruises $230 up. 


Two additional! Cruises by the S. S. Veendam 
18 DAYS—MAR. 15th 14 DAYS—APRIL 9th 
Visiting: Nassau, Havana, (EASTER IN BERMUDA) 
COLON, SAN JUAN (PORTO Visiting: Nassau, HAVANA, 
Rico), BerMuDa, BERMUDA, 


18-day cruise $200 up—l4-day cruise $180 up— 
Shore Excursions optional 


Your steamer is your hotel throughout 
Shore arrangements and special cruise features by the Frank Tourist Co. 
Illustrated booklet’'4’’ ,with full details, sent on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 
and FRANK TOURIST CO. ,542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Reserve a Luxurious 


SERVICE FLAT 


for your visit to 
London 


Situated in the most 
fashionable part of the 


;E MY GUESTS 
IN ENGLAND! 


Ist my specialty is to offer a personal 
italiry service and de-luxe private-car 
1 to the family party (at entirely inclusive 
from $14.00 per day up), it gives me 
ine pleasure—as a lecturer and former 
olmaster—to extend, this year, 


West End, These famous 
Service Suites offer you 
the comfort and prestige 
of a private residence at 
most moderate cost. 


i Very Hearty Invitation to Short and Long Visits 
STUDENT PARTIES Suites comprising  bed- 


room, private sitting- 
room, bathroom, private 
telephone from 5 to 12 

ineas weekly. Rooms 
rom 2 guineas weekly. 


EMBASSY COURT 
91 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 


HALF MOON CHAMBERS 
27 Half Moon Street, W.1 


MORVEN CHAMBERS 
48 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 


Write for Free Booklet to 


TRAVEL MAGAZINE BUREAU 
7 West 16th Street, New York 


or 


other groups too large to be accom- 
ated economically in private cars. I am 
wing therefore to buy for this season's 
suitable de-luxe ‘‘Parlour’’ motor coaches, 
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es and offer them an ‘‘all-in’’ tour of 
extent or duration from $9.30 each per 
including: whole time services of 
ier, excellent hotel accommodation, all 
s (teas, wines and mineral waters ex- 
d), sightseeing admission fees and gratui- 
throughour, Suggested itineraries and 
ations submitted with pleasure and with- 
obligation, buc please write fully. 
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J The Comfortable Way 
CALIFORNIA 


os - THROUGH ARIZONA'S 


“GARDEN “ALLAH” 
NEW deluxe 


GOLDEN STATE 


LIMITED 


Short direct low altitude route Chicago to Los 
Angeles and San Diego-—-through Arizona, the 
new haven of winter sun-bathers. Quickest by 
many hours to El Paso-Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, 
Phoenix, Indio, Palm Springs, Agua Caliente— 
luxurious hotels, guest ranches, historic shrines, 
golf, tennis and outdoor sport of every sort— 
a winter paradise. 


No Extra Fare 
_ Superb service— expressing the utmost in travel luxury 


Convenient schedule 

Minimum daylight hours en route 

Only 2 days Chicago to California 
3 days from Coast to Coast _ 


_ Rock Island-Southern Pacific Golden State Route 
Through service from Chicago, St. Louis and Minneapolis. 


Ask about our new All-Expense Golden State Winter Circle Tours, 
including the resorts of the Sunny Southwest and a glorious circle 
of the scenic West, Leave Chicago February 15 and March 15, 1930. 


OCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


For detailed information, mail this coupon 


Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
760 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me literature descriptive of Arizona, California, 
All-Expense Golden State Winter Circle Tours and full information | 


regarding schedules and service via Golden State Route. 
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STOCKHOLM 


HE City Hall of Stockholm~—jewel 

j of modern Swedish architecture 
—lifts its graceful bell tower 
high over the busy waters of the har- 
bor. Nearby, the Opera restaurant 
lights its pink-shaded lamps against 
the mystic twilight, while mellow 
strains of the orchestra give added 
zest to a delicious meal... Center of 
Northern Europe’s playground. Lux- 
urious hotels; smart, intriguing shops; 
open air theaters and delightful con- 
certs. Brilliant flowers in spacious 
parks; blue water glittering every- 
where. And close by gay resorts for 
perfect weekends: golfing, horseback 
riding, swimming, surfing . . . Boat 
excursions to dreamy Mediaeval 
Visby; fast modern trains to historic 
Dalecarlia, or lovely Vermland. 


STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
May-September 1930 


*‘More Beautiful Things for Every-DayUse.”” 
Sweden’s loveliest creations in glass, china, 
pewter, silver, textiles and wood. 


Bight days direct from New York by the 

Swedish American Line. rom London or 

Paris by convenient boat or train service— 

ten hours by air. Through trains from 

Berlin and Hamburg. Booklet free from any 
travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau Dept. 4-A 
551 Fifth Avenue New York Ciry 
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and the 


PAS StOINEL AD, 


5 Countries 


$@a 
including Passion Play 


We serve the intellectual elite. Become acquainted with our amazing 
travel values —the result of years of specialization. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


Now is the time for choice reservations 


Write for Booklet N 


and land 


Touring the continent—1500 


IDING side-saddle fashion 
inthis Sixteenth Century con- 
veyance, the traveler had an ex- 
cellent view of the countryside— 
and his liverted courier lent dis- 
tinction to his equipage...Voday 


Gurope by Motor 


enables the discriminating 
traveler to see the countryside 
and enjoy the greatest riding 
comfort. The fine cars and ex- 
perienced chauffeur-couriers 
of Franco-Belgique add dis- 
tinction—and an inestimable 
amount of pleasure—to the 
whe » European journey. Itineraries 
U arranged in all European coun- 
tries. Write for booklet 


FRANCO -BELGIQUE TOURS CO., Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave. 4 New York 


ENJOY EVERY MOMENT of your next trip to 
fascinating Italy »» to the azure Riviera »» 
to picturesque Spain » » sail on the 
“CONTE GRANDE” or 
“CONTE BIANCAMANO” 
two of the fastest and mostsumptuous liners in 
Mediterranean service. Unique atmosphere 
of splendor. Magnificent accommodations. 
Dance music and brilliant entertainments 
during nine wonderful days of gay life. 
Literature on request 


LLOYD SABAUDO 


3 STATE STREET NEW YORK 


Holy Sheshuan— Forbidden City of 


(Continued from page 36) 


| Spaniards—(more Arabie)—if they 


wish to civilize us, why don’t they 
do it well? Do you cali lights like 
those civilization. Bah® Sixteen 
Bahs! Better the good tallow-dipped 


candles of our ioreiathers—(he 


| waved his plump hand toward the 


bag-trousered servant now sticking 
candles into little tin sockets, wired 
to the trees, thé blaze shielded by 
waxed paper)—better, far, the oil 


lamps of our ancestors—(and he 
| pointed to the fretted copper lan- 
|tern that lighted the entrance.) 


These Spaniards—(more Arabic)— 
if they don’t do better, we'll have to 
run them out again. They bring us 
civilization. Bah! And do you call 
the bombardment of defenseless 
Sheshuan in 1925 civilization?” 
(more Arabic). 

I reminded him that we Ameri- 
cans had bombarded defenseless 
towns in Nicaragua; that this is a 
normal episode of colonial expan- 
sion; that it is an uncivilized act 
only when one’s own towns are bom- 
barded. 

“Tf the French had come here,” 
pursued my new friend, “we would 
be better off. The French by now 
would be using the marvelous waters 
of Sheshuan to water half the zone; 
our waters would be standing bottled 
along with Vichy on the tables of 
the fashionable spas of the Riviera. 
We would have a dam to provide 
real light. Instead—”’ (more Arabic). 

“But the French,’ I suggested, 
“have been a hundred years in Al- 
giers and twenty-five in Morocco, 
whereas the Spaniards have but re- 
cently arrived in Sheshuan.” 

3en-Malek-el-Hilim continued dog- 
gedly. “The Spaniards will never do 
better, never. They are the degen- 
erate dead end of Europe. They 
can’t even modernize their own two- 
by-four peninsula. But it is our own 
fault they are here. We have been 
indifferent. We have fought among 
ourselves.” 

Bou Alem interrupted. “Even so, 
if the French had kept out of the 
fight, we’d have driven the dagos 
out with our hands tied behind our 
backs. Look at Anual—twenty thou- 
sand Spaniards hacked to pieces. 
And in 1924—” 

Ben-Malek-el-Hilim stroked his 
black beard. “Just the same we’ve 
plenty to do to set our house in 
order, Ah, the streets of Sheshuan: 
the misery, the dirt, the poverty, the 
disease, the prostitution—all for the 
glory of Allah! 


covered with mangy patches.) “Look, 
behind the ears,” 

Two red ulcerating slits. 

“We is sick. He is undernourished. 
His scalp is mangy. What has been 
done to cure him? He has been 
bled behind the ears, leaving two 
open wounds for microbes, Look, 
there is a Jibala woman, two patches 
of skin scraped off her temples— 
perhaps to cure malaria. Look!” 
(The nostril of one of the reclining 
Moors was stuffed with herbs). “To 
cure an abscess, perhaps caused by a 
blood disease. Glory be to Mo- 
hammed !” 

Bou Alem protested. 
are poor. Not all are ignorant. 


“But not all 
No- 
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to a little ragamuffin, his shaved scalp ' 


our conviction. 
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beauty of some Moa 
the French and Spas 
come to make ts 
wealthy? Only those 
poweriul have profite 
Jews.” 

“True,” agreed our ho 
few years ago, in Fez, 
not even step into the 
without taking off his § 
walking barefoot. Now 
the foreigner treats all 

“Except the Spanish 
persisted Bou Alem hey 
perior. They have thar) 
(The conflict of native 
pean law is one of the 
all North Africa) 
look to itself for the a 
future.” 

Ben-Malek-el-Hilim 
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Kheir-ed-Din in Tunis, 
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pean ideas and methods. 
opened the doors. Twe 
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hands of the French. Bu 
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Europe. Islam has many Te 
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Bou Alem jerked his tunie 
“All Europe will do to us ¥ 
make our men eunuchs 
women frigid.” 

Ben-Malek-el-Hilim lifted 
to heaven. “And is not 
fatalism making us spiritual 
Pessimism. Fatalism.” 

“Atoi kismet!” 1 exclaim 
membering the purple hand 

“No, just kismet,” repli 
host. “Good-luck is our 
Our real 
in a fate dark, immutable. 
people believes that fate cz 
great deeds—as did Islam 
then fatalism is a majestic 
rific doctrine; but when it is 
cuse for apathy? We think] 
too materialistic. But what 
poverty and degradation but 
verse materialism? The beggat 
ing in the sun may hay 
thoughts, but more likely 
brooding of crusts for his bell 
great philosophers have been & 
noble families, enjoying 1 
leisure, culture. Look!” 

Just outside the bamboo fe 
lanky bearded fellow was | 
against a false pepper tree. FE 
garment, a ragged, coarse bt 
hung loosely from one should 
posing half his dirty famished 

“He has been there motionl 
half an hour. Perhaps he is 
ing great thoughts. Perhaps 
better off than an American f 
slave. But I do not like to 1 
his naked body. It affronts m 
sibilities.” 

The servant, hearing these 
words, seized a bottle of | 
water and sprayed the man’s 

The poor man whirled about. 
ing out cupped hands. “I am 
ing the blessings of Allah!” he 
shrilly. “And this is what I re 
Have I no right to look at the 
Am 1 less than thou, dog 
slave, belly-worker?” His fe 
quickened, He insulted the s 
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machimes and science be used with} 
cunning and greed and ruthlessness?” 

“All our beggarly wailing in cor- 
Hers is cowardice.” declared Ben- 
Matek-el-Hilim “It mirrors the 
greed oi our sirong ones.” 

Bou Alem wonld not cede “The 
only imme courage is that which fears 
neither disease nor death And in 
this no other race excels Islam” 

“The Islamites do not really dis- | 

fegard personal security,” retorted 
our host, “they expect their neigh- 
bors to keep them from utterly 
Staryvmg. And it may not be cow- 


ardice but simple intelligence to pre- 
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Alem shook his head. “Let 
of Christians here”—he 
me with not too mirthiul 
“make the machines; we 
them after our own iashion. 

oi Emrope is a dead 
do not want its spiritual 


sailing the ocean the way of White ° 


Stor...Red Star...Or Atlantic Transport 
Lines. As these great ships glide 
swiftly over their course...main- 
taining express schedules with 
pleasant, effortless speed...life 
becomes a smartly gay affair. 
Thoroughly relaxed, you enjoy the 
many divertissements offered by 
such sophisticated liners as the 
Majestic, Olympic, Homeric, Belgen- 
land, etc...And your stateroom 


mes. will delight you. Comfortable, 
the moans of 

homes. Over the 
an uncanny, undefinable clamor, a 
queer sea of sound, rising, falling, 
renewing itself, fading away. In 
that unusual muffled clamor was a 
note only hali human, a note half 
other worldly, as though the human 
plaint were being answered out of 
the realm of unknowable darkness, 
as of some awesome alliance beyond 
limited human senses. The clamor 
was like the hallucination of a 
fevered sleeper, stirred with visions 
unreal And this electric vibration 
was rolling at this same instant over 
a2 thousand cities of Islam, over a 
thonsand desert oases, from the 
Philippines to the far Wad Dra— 
something in common it had with 
the countless sands of the waste 
lands and the far beat of horses’ 
hoofs and the rustle of the sirocco 
through goat-fibre tents. 

“La Waha Wallahu, la illaha iilal- 
Ishu!” to the four corners of the 
universe; and then silence, like the 
expiring of a vast sight, a gripping 
tant, unbroken silence. Thus was 
Sheshuan laid to rest for the night. 
Thus did the world of Islam calm its 
troubled heart and allay the fever 
of its daily fe. Thus it found re- 
pose from the heat, the brimming, 
fecundating, nerve-racking heat that 
Slowly passed and ebbed with the 
last cry, into the cool of night and 
the farfimng dome of southland 
starry skies. 

Suddenly, from the Spanish bar- 
racks came the snarl of a cracked 
imgle and the rataiattat of a 
drum, rupturing the peace of Islam. 
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other’s; this noisy but popular 
mouser was merely voicing its pro- 
test at being so conveyed from one 
store to another. 

At the far ends of the island 
native architecture was in vogue, 
some of the thatched houses resting 
on stilts in shallow water. At Anau, 
one of Bora-Bora’s three villages, 
we stopped to rest beside a log. A 
most agreeable native came to greet 
us, carrying a stalk of bananas 
which he smilingly presented. We 
helped ourselves to six and con- 
tinued the jaunt, arriving home late 
in the afternoon, 

When our first tropical Christmas 
was ushered in with the buzz of a 
mosquito and the smell of much 
wood smoke, we did not realize how 
close we were to a real but unex- 
pected celebration in the plaza-ceme- 
tery. The Bora-Borans, equally 
ignorant of the impending event, 
were preparing for their annual 
Yuletide dinner, consisting mainly of 
pork, chicken, fish and vegetables. 
Neighbors came, bearing platters of 
biscuits and cakes or strings of 
mape nuts. Taupoo dressed up in 
her regular Sunday mother hubbard 
and drenched it with citronella as 
usual before going to church where 
she helped la population — sing 
himenes all morning. Santa Claus 
did not make much of an inyasion 
of the island; he, however, arrived 
next day and gave a party. 

A yacht, the Wanderlust, had been 
expected for some time but in her 
place there sailed into the harbor 
the day after Christmas a  flag- 
draped schooner with an American 
ensign flying from her stern. My 
brother and [—in wet bathing suits— 
joined the curious crowd of natives 
on the wharf, 

“The governor!” they whispered 
to each other, pointing out a suave 
young Frenchman who controlled 
the destinies of the Leeward group. 
The news quickly spread that both 
the outgoing and incoming admin- 
istrators were aboard, 

We learned that this ship, the 
Potu Raiatea, had been chartered at 
Papeete for the purpose of cruising 
to the yarious outlying islands in 
search of suitable sites and native 
talent to be used in the production 
of a South Seas photoplay. A mem- 
ber of the party was Bill Bambridge, 
a half-caste from Tahiti, who served 
as a sort of liaison officer between 
the islanders and the ship, and inci- 
dentally cooked on the side or saw 
that the crew did. This glorified 
interpreter’s word was law and when 
he decreed that the proper etiquette 
of visiting yachts was to proffer 
wine—and gallons of it—to the na- 
tives, matters were so arranged and 
a monster hula hula celebration was 
planned for that evening in the 
park-graveyard where the spirits 
would be presented, 

The annual Christmas feast, which 
had already been scheduled for six 
o'clock in the himene house, had 
nothing to do with the visiting 
yachtsmen. It was a sort of Dutch 
treat affair, each guest taking his 
own dinner. Of the hundreds pres- 
ent we were the only whites. In- 
teresting dishes were sent over to 


our table. Speeches were made 
about us, to which we responded 
with the usual bromides. 

Numerous jests and quips were 
made of which we understood noth- 
ing, although Tehaipai occasionally 
hinted at their context. Children sat 
on the floor and alternately sucked 
lollypops and sang weird himenes 


in shrill, staccato voices. When 
the feast was almost over, word 
went the rounds that the police 


officer had requested everyone to at- 
tend the dances in honor of the 
visiting yacht. 

At ten o’clock the plaza-cemetery 
was peopled with the entire popula- 
tion of Bora-Bora. A great keg of 
wine, the visitors’ gift, was promptly 
surrounded, the line forming at both 
the right and left. Cups were rap- 
idly dipped in and out and the line 
moved on. Loud laughter rang out 
and for some the Southern Cross 
lurched crazily in the heavens. The 
members of the yachting party were 


given seats of honor on _ long 
benches. The islanders sat upon the 
ground, 


By the time the hula hulas had 
commenced, a second keg of wine 
was being distributed with disarming 
speed. The district of Fanui, whose 
dancers are among the best in the 
islands, had for its leader a strange 
looking but spirited gentleman clad 
from neck to knee in a_ closely 
woven straw costume. His headgear 
—like an inverted hula skirt—the 
ends of which shook like animated 
blades of wheat as he danced. He 
was tall, angular and very dark, 
with a profile resembling that of a 
Red Indian. When the tin-can 
music, supplemented by an elaborate 
drum made from shark’s skin, com- 
menced he stood at the head of the 
men and women of Fanui and 
started to wriggle and squirm like a 
snake. All broke into a _ riotous 
dance while the barbaric music rang 
out in the clear night. We had 
never seen such ceremonials before. 
They were spontaneous, wild. Sev- 
eral of the women “contortionists’”— 
all South Sea Island dancers are 
contortionists—placed flower wreaths 
about the necks of favored white 
visitors and bestowed accompanying 
kisses. Roars and howls of delight 
from the Bora-Borans! More deaf- 
ening syncopation! Men challeng- 
ing women to stand opposite them 
in the dance! The Fanui leader, 
wriggling more violently than ever, 
was on his knees half the time ex- 
horting his townspeople into action, 
even more action. ; 

This was Bora-Bora’s biggest and 
wildest night in years. Nothing 
could induce the merrymakers to 
disband, even if their hosts, who 
had given them fifteen gallons of 
wine, had departed at twelve. Seated 
upon the ground and rocking back- 
wards and forwards with folded 
arms, they chanted peculiar South 
Sea songs. An old missionary left 
early in the evening after voicing 
disapproval at the ribald celebra- 
tions; he returned in spite of him- 
self and was still an interested spec- 
tator at midnight when we deserted. 
The party, we heard, did not break 
up until five a.m. The drink re- 
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four men’s beating their 
Polynesian frequently so 
rating his  bacchanalian 


h we had planned to re- 
Tahiti shortly we did not 
at at both the feast and the 
} were shaking hands with 
-Borans in farewell. The 
ich next morning was to 
e her cruise to some of the 
mote islands of Les Iles 
Vent, was gracious enough 


to take us aboard as extra cargo. 
We broke the news to our hosts 
as soon as possible and in due time 
Tehaipai trundled our baggage to the 
jetty in a wheelbarrow, while Vaiarii 
trotted alongside carrying a pole 
twice his size from which dangled a 
fat cluster of cocoanuts. Just before 
the Poti Raiatea set sail the panting 
Taupoo appeared bearing a basket of 
mape nuts. She wore her lacy black 
mother hubbard. It reeked of cit- 
ronella. Our send-off was complete. 


ling our way between count- 
islands and submerged reefs, 
iond Indian Key and its gory 
pick up on the sunset a coast 
2 sand rising scarcely more 
sh with water that here takes 
/a peculiar transparency that 
ky are confused and the white 
ppears tc float midway of an 
iedium cndowed with strange 
{ spectral purple which with 
swiftness wind themselves 
ck towering coils that whirl 
and wild over the ocean to 
oint where a white squall is 


island, Long Key, in the win- 
iths is roughly fashionable. It 
ce for men, a rendezvous to 
for a few weeks Wall Street 
-k Avenue retire to feel brawny 
silken luxuriously. A rude inn, 
with a line of barracks, fur- 
ging, but the headquarters are 
® most part on the yachts of 
tors. There are no inhabitants, 
ets, nothing but the train pass- 
Key West to call one back to 
tion. In summer, one lone man 
the island. Even he was un- 
red until, wading in the surf, 
me upon a garden of conchs. 
age spiral shells, inhabited with 
gusting-looking but palatable 
were tied one by one on a rope 
sd into the sand by stakes. The 
fairly crawls with the pathetic 
hermit crabs; appropriating a 
that fits their size, they wedge 
Ives into it, pulling it behind 
they travel and retiring into it 
alarmed. The stranger, out of 
ded pity, will try to dislodge 
irom their prisons, believing the 
a trap into which they have 

Although the crabs can free 
Ives at will, a man can bring 
ut only with a nut pick. 


und Long Key breeds the beau- 
the horrible, and the incredibly 
e undersea life of the tropics: 
siden dolphin, so-called for lack 
etter word to describe the livid 
tion that runs from  copper- 
to an aureate hue so burning 
ye hesitates to touch it; the 
-blue and silver bonito; the 
» and peacock-blue grunt. On 
le we take a trunk fish, hard as 
nd shaped like the perpendicular 
1 of a cone; on another the eel- 
loray, poisonous and evil eyed, 
oozy and hideous than a snake. 
‘s, like mother-of-pearl! lined 
9ink; groupers, the chameleons 
- ocean. Many of these, before 
an be larided, are attacked and 
ed by the barracudas, such a 
nus and terrifying scourge that 


‘ruising, cAmon?, Florida’s Coral Islands 
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one inevitably thinks of wolves, for 
like wolves they travel in packs, kill- 
ing for the sport of it. 

Last comes the king of them all, 
the giant sail fish that follow the 
Gulf Stream. ‘To catch them, one 
goes armored like a true knight-errant. 
Strapped by a belt to a chair, which 
is in turn strapped to the deck of the 
beat, the angler with his left hand 
holds his rod grounded in a leather 
socket in the pit of his stomach, while 
with his right hand he manages the 
reel. After the first rush, these great 
fish invariably leap high from the 
water, sail spread like an embattled 
mane. And they continue to rush and 
leap, and with each leap the sea breaks 
with an indelible cascade, at the cen- 
ter of which rages this marvelously 
lithe and swift body. Springing from 
the water, they tremble and shudder, 
whipping their long snouts to be free 
otf the hook. 

But the most spectacular thing about 
Long Key is its water at night—and 
its stars. Immediately with darkness, 
one becomes aware that the water, 
which by sunlight seemed so clear as 
to be without substance, is toiling 
with literally millions of slow, hyp- 
notically slow, phosphorescent par- 
ticles. This must be the “death-fire” 
the crazed Ancient Mariner saw, when 
“the water like a witch’s oil burnt 
green and blue and white.” For the 
green and blue and white with which 
this whole dark sea crawls somno- 
lently superimposes upon the mind 
weird and fantastic undercurrents. 
Miles and miles of black ocean send- 
ing up these inch-long tendrils, more 
livid than the ultra-violet ray, appear- 
ing always to sink, yet rising to the 
surface where each melts in a light- 
ning-green cloud, inflates like a slowly 
blown gossamer, wavers a moment 
and at last sinks among the crowd 
of other lights working their way 
upward through the waves. Across 
all of this flash the trails of fish, the 
comets and meteors of the night sea. 

One sleeps uneasily the first night 
among these isiands, what with the 
pressure of strange natural phenom- 
ena. To open one’s eyes from a deck 
mattress is to be seized by the tre- 
mendous brilliancy of the stars. The 
Scorpion bites the sky too nearly for 
sleep, and the Cross and the whole 
belt of equatorial lights arise like an 
impending destruction from the south. 
One sees the sunrise with both relief 
and regret, for the experiencing of 
night among these keys is like inap- 
prehensible memories carried over 
from some far-away existence gor- 
geous and appalling with fleeting and 
mystic rites. 
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music, and from your window you 
can make out in the darkness a 
group of village youths. Two play 
guitars, one a bandore, another a 
mandolin, while the fifth produces 
a sound not unlike that of a bass 
by blowing into the mouth of 
an earthenware water-jar. The 
songs of these rustic troubadours 
are as old as Spain itself, and you 
listen, fascinated, until the last note 
fades away into the night. 

On the day of Saint Anthony of 
Padua you journey to Casillas to 


viol 


celebrate with its inhabitants the 
day of their patron saint. As far 
as the town of Escarabajosa you 


can go by car, but from there you 
must climb on foot, or on the back 


of a burro, the four miles of dry 
stream bed which serves as a trail 
to connect Casillas with the rest of 


the world. It is not yet nine o'clock 


| when you arrive, but the square in 
front of the church is filled with 
men and boys. Among them you 


discover characters you thought ex- 
isted only in Mother Goose. There 


is Simple Simon, and the Pie-man, 
the old man who was so wondrous 
wise, and sitting in a corner is lit- 
tle Jack Horner eating not his 
Christmas pie, but a considerable 
length of black sausage, which with 
a piece of bread he has extracted 
from out of the folds of his 


yoluminous sash, and which he is 
enjoying with evident relish. 


Women, their feet bare, their 
heads covered by capes of black 
felt, hurry in and out of the 
church, each carrying a length of 
taper to be blessed. These tapers 
during the coming year will be 
burned in the windows of their 
houses in case. of storm. With 
the sound of exploding rockets 
the men and boys disappear. 
The procession has started and 


you hurry to the plaza to watch 
it pass. A polychrome image 
of Saint Anthony, placed on a small 
platform and carried by four stal- 
wart youths, is the recipient of 
votive offerings which are showered 
from wooden balconies as the pro- 
cession passes. From one balcony 
is thrown a candle, from another 
a copper. A child runs out to place 
a bunch of cherries at the feet of 
the Saint. The more opulent of the 
inhabitants make gifts of lambs or 
kids. All are carried into the 
church, and the service is inter- 
rupted from time to time by the 
bleating of the animals, which in 
turn is drowned out by the blare of 
a brass band which the town coun- 
cil has seen fit to hire for the day 
from a neighboring village. The 
seryice over, the women hurry home 
to prepare the midday feast, while 
the men stay to vie with one an- 
other in the auctioning of the 
Saint’s presents, which takes place 
outside the door of the church. 


One morning as you are eating 
your breakfast on the wide terraza 
of vour hotel, watching the pic- 
turesque procession of herdsmen, 
farmers and wood-cutters, as they 
go forth to earn their daily bread, 
a man carrying a mysterious-looking 
box engages you in earnest conver- 


sation. You regard the box dubiously, 
wondering if the animal it contains 
is securely tied. But any misgivings 
you may have are without founda- 
tion. The box is opened, and in- 
side is a 
lous Virgin of Valdegimenas, an 
image revered in this region as havy- 
ing great power against the bites of 
mad The man opens his 
mouth in order that you may see 
that on its roof he has the mark 
of her Cross, an unfailing indica- 
tion that he too has this mysterious 
pOwer. 

It is July, and the green fields 
of young wheat which you found in 
May are now ripe and golden. 
Uncle Pepe, Aunt Purification, 
Uncle Nicasio, and even the 
garrulous Uncle Fulano now only 
find time to nod to you in passing. 
Everyone is busy with the all-im- 
portant business of harvesting the 
fruit of his season’s labor, for in 
addition to his or her proper trade 
or profession each 
citizen of Piedralaves owns a small 
plot of land. 
day 


dogs. 


On the 
Snows” 
lage of La Adrada, 
Moorish castle, to see the typical 
bullfight which constitutes the civic 
celebration of the day of its patron 
saint. The plaza has been trans- 
formed by means of carts and poles 
into a miniature bullring, and two 
hours before the performance is to 
start carts, balconies, roofs and the 
crudely constructed tiers of benches 
are filled with expectant onlookers. 


Through the friendly intercession 
of the parish priest you have an ex- 
cellent point of vantage from one 
of the windows of an old stone 
house, which during the time of 
Phillip the Second served as a paper 
factory for the monks of the 
Escorial. It is now the home of 
one of La Adrada’s foremost citi- 
zens, and he tells you regretfully of 
the capeas which in other days took 
the place of corridas in the smaller 
towns. Then as many bulls as the 
town could afford were turned loose 
in the streets and the entire mascu- 
line population sallied forth to win 
undying fame and honor by daring- 
ly baiting and killing these bulls. 
But the results were so often fatal 
that now after long and obstinate 
opposition the towns have had to 
accede in the government regulation 
that only professionals 
bulls. It has been known to hap-! 
pen, however, that after arrange- 
ments have been made with the pro- 
fessional bullfighter word reaches 
him that if he does not appear he 
will be paid in full, and then again 
the bull is killed by local talent. 


Finally, the morning arrives when 
with the honking of the bus for 
Madrid you know that your sojourn 
in the mountains of the Gredos is 
over. All of your friends are out 
in force to wish you Godspeed, and 
your last glimpse of Piedralaves in- 
cludes Uncle Pepe, Uncle Nicasio 
and Aunt Purification, accompanied 
by her pig, drying her eyes on a 
corner of her patched apron. 
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ing 18-hole Golf Course, 
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Hot and cold water in every 
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Old England 


HERE seems to _ linger 
about an old inn, as 
about an old church, more 


of the magic and romance 
of the past than is to be 
found anywhere else. The 
wise traveller looks for the 
inn in which history and 
hospitality are wedded. Such 
are the hundred Inns in 
England with the Trust 
House sign, in which you 
can count upon good fare 
and comfortable rooms at a 
moderate price. 


Full list and booklet from 
Trust Houses, Limited 


53 Short's Gardens, London 
VaG.2 
» “TRAVEL” 
7 a est 16th Street 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Scenic Route to Europe 


MIDNIGHT 
SUN CRUISE 


A picturesque crossing to Europe 
and an unusual vacation are of- 
fered by James Boring’s Third 
Annual North Cape Cruise. The 
specially chartered White Star S.S. 
Calgaric sails June 28 to Iceland, 
North Cape, Midnight Sun Land, 
Norway’s Fjords, Denmark, Got- 
land, Sweden, Danzig, Scotland, 
France and England, Rates, first 
class only, $550 up, cover all ne- 
cessary expenses, including shore 
trips and stopover return tickcts, 


PASSION PLAY EUROPEAN 
TOURS 


Sailings every week after April 25. Rates. 
$520 up, include all necessary expenses 
Inquire of local agent or Dept. N62 


JAMES BORINGS 


TR 
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Perfect climate all the year 
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For illustrated literature write 
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AMERICA 
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The Giant Panda 


Al HE giant panda is approximately 
the size of a large black bear. 
His home is in the dense bamboo 
jungles in the mountainous sections 
of Szechuan in China, and he is 
found in altitudes ranging between 
6,000 and 12,000 feet. Black and 
white in color, his head is white with 
black spectacles around his eyes and 
black ears. In order to secure this 
strange animal Theodore Roosevelt 
and Kermit Roosevelt led an expedi- 
tion which ascended the Irrawaddy 
River in Burma and crossed over into 
the province of Yunnan in China, 
striking north from there into the 
province of Szechuan. In their new 
book Trailing the Giant Panda 
(Scribner’s) they have given an ac- 
count of their experiences, during 
this expedition. Needless to say 
they succeeded in securing this curi- 


OD laos 


ous beast which was _ previously 
known to science only through a few 
incomplete skins traded from the na- 
tives from time to time. 


Red Star and Crescent 


EADERS of “Travel” know that 

Anna Louise Strong is one of 
the ablest students of life in the new 
Soviet Republic and one of the most 
active travelers in all parts of the 
far-flung Soviet federation. Her 
latest book Red Star in Samarkand 
(Coward McCann) describes what is 
happening in Central Asia today, 
how the venerable Moslem civiliza- 
tions of Samarkand and Tashkent 
are being transformed by the activi- 
ties of the Soviets. This is perhaps 
one of the most spectacular trans- 
formations taking place in the world 
today. 


The Capital of fhe New Czechoslovakia 


(Continued from page 11) 


benches and chairs eating and 
drinking under conditions of utmost 
democracy. Here, you will agree, is 
the true Bohemian spirit, the sort of 
place and the kind of conviviality 
that has made the word Bohemia 
synonymous with informality and 
good fellowship. In the various 
paneled rooms, or more _ properly 
halls, you find swarms of lively stu- 
dents flanking either side of long 
tables, more sedate groups of older 
men, large parties of men and women, 
families and of course the inevitable 
man and maid. The din is terrific 
because good fellowship prevails, 
laughter and conversation filling the 
air. 

The hotels of Prague, except for 
the smart watering-places, the fash- 
ionable mountain resorts and two or 
three of the more progressive cities, 
outshine all others in a country of 
obsolete inns. We were fortunate in 
the selection of our hotel for in spite 
of its situation on the principal busi- 
ness street in the heart of the city, 
our rooms overlooked an immense 
garden in the rear, as full of solitude 
as the adjoining street was a bedlam 
of noise. We were mystified at the 
quietude and, by the monks who 
wrapped in their long habits, strolled 
its path. Wersoom. discovered that 
the heart of this immense square’ of 
commercial structures was the an- 
cient park of a monastery and that 
in the center of a modern capital we 
could enjoy the calm and beauty of a 
garden that still echoed to the tread 
of priestly guardians as it had for 
many centuries. From the balcony 
of our room was visible the soaring 
roof of a lofty church at the end of 
the square and adjoining it the long, 
low buildings of. the monastery. Al- 
though the entire monastic group was 
visible to us it was practically 
screened from the pedestrian outside 
for the facades of the buildings open 
on a blind street of tiny proportions, 
and are unseen by the multitudes of 
people who course along the busy 
thoroughfares adjoining, The church, 


on 


which is remarkable for being without 
a nave, is the highest in Prague and 
is not in use by the public but serves 
the monastery alone. This “Church 
of Our Lady of the Snows” was erec- 
ted by the Carmelite monks in 1347, 
during the pulsating days of Charles 
IV. Forty monks still have their 
residence in the monastery and most 
of their time is engaged in teaching. 

The river and its shores are pressed 
into excellent use by the Praguers, 
utilized to the full extent of their 
utilitarian and esthetic possibilities. 
Many bridges of graceful design span 
the broad current knitting together 
the sections of the city lying on both 
sides of the stream, one or two of 
them in the course of their transit 
striding over prettily wooded islands 
adjoining~ the shore. These islands 
have been converted into delightful 
parks where the people can walk and 
play and dine far removed, seemingly, 
from urban surroundings. The river 
becomes a boating paradise, on fine 
days, its surface both in midstream 
and in the channels.of the islands alive 
with canoes and rowboats. 

There are many other treasures in 
Prague about which I might write; 
churches with realistic tableaux of 
heroic size depicting the nativity and 
passion; churches in a ferment of 
Baroque decoration; venerable monas- } 
teries where the footsteps of the early’ 
monks still seem to echo in the silent 
walls; palaces whose floors have been 
treaded by kings, princes, ambassadors 
and high prelates of the church; time- 
worn synagogues that prove the his- 
toric isolation of the Jews and their 
importance in the ancient life of Bo- 
hemia, museums containing the art of 
the ages; and other public buildings 
that testify to the close relationship 
of Prague to the medieval culture of 
the West. But were I to attempt their 
description this article would become 
a sublimated guide book instead of a 
record of impression and comment. 
I shall, therefore, leave this task to 
the writers of guide books who de- 
light in the detail that informs, but 
rejects romance and human interest. 
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eAn Island Eden in “Panama 


(Continued from page 40) 


both were inexperienced builders. 
“Thus far the question of mate 
had apparently been given no con- 
sideration whatever. The males were 
present and obviously eager to be 
heard and seen. But their somewhat 
ponderous style of courtship demands 
a fixed point of address to be dis- 
played impressively, and the females 
were too much interested in what 
they seemed to consider their own 
affairs to have either ears or eyes 
for the vociferous attitudinizing of 
the male. Of his continued interest 
they seemed assured. Was it pos- 
sible that in some way they realized 
that in due time their ‘cycle’ would 
make them responsive to his appeal? 
Meantime, unaided, they proceeded 
industriously with their preparations 
for the housing of the prospective 
family. Every morning at sunrise 


the males sang from the sandbox . 


tree as though calling them to their 
labors. The females arrived about 
twenty minutes later, and for the 
succeeding four hours worked stead- 
ily. They were confronted by a 
dificult task. Their close-woven 
bags, about three feet long, are 
among the most elaborate pieces of 
bird architecture, and can be con- 
structed only by rarely skilful needle- 


workers. The material must be 
strong and pliable; tendrils, rootlets, 
plant-fibers, filamentous blossoms, 


and strips of bark were used. The 
foundation must be so tied to its 
single twig-site that the opening, or 
door, will be properly formed, and 
at the bottom, where the true nest is 
placed, the bag should be so ex- 
panded that there will be room for 
the sitting bird.” 

Dr. Chapman’s book is full of 
sharp observations of this sort. Here 


is another excerpt describing a 
small drama of bird life. A young 
Hummingbird under the watchful 


eye of its mother is making her first 
experiments in flying. Her brother 
had already mastered the delicate 
mechanism which makes a Hummer’s 
flight with its abrupt turns, its sud- 
den stops, its aerial dancing. The 
weak sister, however, has just man- 
aged to fly a few inches and is perch- 
ing uneasily on a branch above the 
nest. Then an enemy swoops down. 

“With complete disregard of the 
law of trespass, a male Trogon 
alighted above the nest and began 
to sound its mournful note, wholly 
ignoring the heiress to this terri- 
tory, who, from her perch not three 


feet away, regarded the intruder 
with unconcealed surprise. Preen- 
ing was suspended, and the tiny 


bird, with bill inquiringly pointed at 
the stranger, was all attention. She 
was meeting her first bird outside 
the members of her own family, and 
at the same time learning that if you 
want your rights in this world you 
must get them for yourself. But 
what could a midget Hummer, with 
only sixteen inches or flying experi- 
ence, do to expel a bird thirty times 
or more her size? Nothing; she 
could only sit and wonder with that 
sharp little bill pointed upward at 


the huge creature. But she was 
far from being without a champion. 
From the air a small dark object 
hurled itself at the Trogon, and with 
equal speed swung back again. 
Vainly the large bird swayed and 
ducked; at the fifth attack he seemed 
to be fairly knocked from his perch. 
It was evidently a glancing blow, for 
the fury of the fiery little creature 
carried her past the Trogon toward 
the baby Hummer, who, swept from 
her perch, either by a direct hit or 
the brush of her mother’s wings, dis- 
appeared belcw. In a moment the 
mother returned, perched on the 
edge of the nest, and, for the first 
time since the eggs were laid, found 
it empty. She remained for only 
two or three seconds, and was off, 
perhaps to search for the victim of 
her own maternal aggressiveness. 

“Tt seemed impossible, however, 
that the delicate little creature could 
have survived. Even if she had not 
been struck by her impetuous mother, 
she was far from prepared to save 
herself from the innumerable dan- 
gers of the world into which she 
had so suddenly been forced. 


“But I evidently underrated both 
the physical and mental powers of 
young Hummers. That evening both 
brother and sister returned. One, 
probably brother, sought a _ perch 
some thirty feet from the nest, the 
other came to within three feet of 
her birthplace. The faithful and 
doubtless greatly relieved mother 
flew from one to the other, feeding 
each in turn and copiously.” 

During his four seasons at Barro 
Colorado Dr. Chapman was occu- 
pied with innumerable delightful 
tasks. Birds were, of course, his 
principal interest, and there are vivid 
accounts of many glorious tropical 
creatures in his book. The Cotingas, 
brilliant cerulean blue with black, 
blue-edged wings; Buzzards sailing 
through the sky in flocks of twenty- 
five to fifty; Toucans and bright- 
crested Guans; the Red-capped 
Manakin that courts its mate by 
performing an arboreal ballet dance; 
Parrots, Tanagers, Hawks, Vireos, 
Trogons, Puffbirds—these creatures 
and numerous others fly back and 
forth across the pages of this book 
in dazzling profusion. 

In addition to the birds there are 
the curious animals of the island— 
the Howler Monkeys with their 
amazing megaphone voices; the sly 
and humorous Coati; Tapirs, Sloths, 
Peccaries and many other creatures. 

Of all these birds and animals Dr. 
Chapman writes vividly. The joy 
that he takes in his work—the en- 
thusiasm of the born naturalist— 
communicates itself to the reader. 
The adventures of his daily life, the 
thrills of new discoveries, the ardu- 
ous and patient quest for rare species 
of birds, the sheer delight of living 
in a tropical paradise—these things 
form the substance of “My Tropical 
Air Castle,” an absorbing book and 
a valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of wild life. 
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